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municipality in the world. His personality is unique 

and his methods original; but both are thoroughly 
typical of men and methods to be found in every large city 
in the United States. He is essentially an American devel- 
opment, and for this reason a glimpse into his personality 
and the secrets of his success must make for a clearer under- 
standing of a common, problem which is everywhere per- 
plexing the serious student of social and political conditions. 

In the newspapers and the oratory of civic reformers 
Alderman Kenna, of Chicago, is heralded as ‘‘ Hinky Dink,”’ 
a monster of political power, a keeper of groggeries, a past- 
master in the arts of municipal corruption, a low, vicious, 
conscienceless leader of the unwashed rabble. The great 
respectable public wonders why the power of the political 
boss of ‘‘ The First ’’ is almost absolute. They offer but one 
solution of the puzzle: Corruption.. When, however, the fact 
is faced that the ward contains other men of far greater 
wealth and of more inordinate and unscrupulous ambition for 
political preferment, the theory that the success of Kenna is 
a mere question of vote-buying becomes far less convincing. 
Other elements must clearly be taken into consideration as 
determining factors. 

There is another Kenna—the one seen through the 
admiring eyes of his own people. This vision gives him the 
proportions of a feudal baron. He is the man who does 
things, whose hands hold every cbject of their desires. He 
is their Dispenser and Deliverer. His word “‘ goes’’ in their 
world. From end to end of ‘‘ The First’’ there is but one 
family, and Kenna is its father! Every paternal office is 
performed by him. The roads to the hospital, the coal-bin, 
the fresh-air excursion, the Democracy ball, the City Hall 
and the cemetery, all run through Kenna’s hands. And the 
road out of the Bridewell is also within his control! This is 
the idealized Kenna. 


es is the political boss of the wealthiest ward of any 


rman Bent ow getting a glimpse of the real 
i ers ofa  Kenna—the shrewd student of human 

4 nature in the raw, the tireless organizer 

Line of Clients of the great lodging-house ward, the wary, 

resourceful manipulator of ‘“‘ floating 
majorities ’’—I waited for his appearance in the place which 
bears his name and marks the beginning of ‘‘ The Levee”’ 
district of South Clark Street. 

‘“*There comes the Alderman,’ remarked a clean-shaven 
bystander, nodding to a small man of slight, almost fragile, 
figure. Alertness was the keynote of his attitude. He was 
intensely alive from head to foot, and his step had the nervous 
click of a man who had many things to do and took keen 
delight in doing them. Before he was half-way across the 
floor he caught sight of a woman and a little girl standing 
shrinkingly at the rear of the,room. Instantly he stepped 
before her and asked: ° 

‘* Can I do something for you?”’ 

Holding the folds of her shawl together at the throat, she 
answered: ae 

“Tm Mrs. Simpson from the Palace Flats, Wabash 
Avenue. My husband is down in Indiana looking for 
work. I put the last coal in the stove this morning and the 
meney’s gone. Could you let me have seventy-five cents, 
Alderman?’’ 

His hand came out of his pocket almost as soon as her 
plea was finished. ; By 

“Here, baby —go take. your mamma an’ get a good warm 
supper,’’ was his answer as he dropped two silver dollars 
into the palm of the little girl, who stared up at him with 
frank astonishment. The face into which ‘she looked is 
almost boyish, although the upper lip is fringed with a light, 
tawny growth. _ His dress is neat but quiet,.and his manner 
simple and direct. 

A of politicians eager for a conference waited about 
the of the private office but not one of them stirred. 
Instead they looked at the figure of a littke German woman, 
in a brown knitted hood and coarse dress, who had made a 
timid entrance at the front door. She carried a bandaged 
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arm in a sling and her face showed traces of anxiety and 
suffering. 

‘So you want to go tq the hospital until you’re able t’ get 
out scrubbing again?’’ asked the Alderman. ‘‘ Well, here’s 
an order that’ll fix you.’’ 

With the hastily scribbled order he handed her change for 
car fare and simply remarked: 

““Take the West Harrison Street car and get off at the 
hospital.’’ 

‘‘There’s a woman ‘waitin’ t’ see you in th’ back room. 
Her man’s been pulled in,” said the bystander in a low tone. 
A few moments later a colored woman and the Alderman 
emerged from the rear room and he was heard to say: 

‘No; I won’t do a thing till I have the police report in the 
morning. If he’s what you say, an’ just run in for being 
drunk, I'll have him out before night.’’ 

“How many calls of this kind do you have in a day, 
Alderman?’’ was the first question asked after the politicians 
had been disposed of and the attention of the ward boss 
secured. 


What Voters ‘It’s a slow day when I don’t listen 
Require of to forty of these hard-luck tales. And 
P that’s outside the touches from the bums 
Their Bosses who are up against it hard. I hear ’’em 
all. Why shouldn’t I? They’re my 


people, an’ it don’t make any difference whether they’re men, 
women or children. When they need help it’s a comin’ to 
’ém to get it! That’s where the reform aldermen fall down. 
They’re above hearin’ hard-luck stories all day and hustlin’ 
the rest of the time to pull their people out of trouble. 
They’re statesmen! They’re too busy representin’ their 
people in the newspapers and savin’ the country to work for 
poor folks who’ve got their griefs. Some folks seem to think 
legislation and fancy talk are what the people want from the 
men that represent ’em. But they don’t cut much ice in The 
First. The man that’s flat broke, with a stomach as empty 
as his pocket, wants something to eat first, a place to sleep 
and thena job. Any man can get his fill of good meat and 
bread at my other place whether he’s got the price or not. 
That don’t make any difference. And if he’s on the square 
and behaves himself he won’t be put out until mornin’. Of 
course some of ’em have jobs, but a whole lot of ’em haven’t 
a cent to eat or sleep on. That means they are up against a 
choice between crime and suicide. An’ it’s human nature to 
choose the first! There isn’t a place in the whole town that’s 
quieter than that one. Ifa cadger’s spotted he’s hustled out 
lively. But you want to get on to the organization. That’s 
what counts. There’s nothing secret about it. We’ll go 
right over to headquarters and I’ll open up the books.’’ 

Kenna led the way down the levee to the dingy flat 
building in Plymouth Place where the machine of ‘‘ The 
First ’’ occupies. two floors. Making his way to the central 
room of the second floor suite he seated himself at a roll-top 
desk, close beside the telephone, and drew from his pocket a 
narrow memorandum book. His eyes sparkled with enthu- 
siasm as he began to expound ‘‘ the Organization ’’ with the 
pride of an artist displaying a masterpiece of his own 
creating. 


‘* Alderman John Coughlin and I are 
the central committeemen of this ward. 
mn That means we represent it in the city 
Ward Politics organization of the Democratic party. 

What we say goes in the ward so long as 
we hold that place. Every precinct has a captain—a man 
we can absolutely bet on. We pick these men ourselves and 
if we don’t get the best timber it’s our own fault. About the 
end of the.year, when the reformers are asleep or putting in 
their time at swell social functions, we begin the heavy work 
of the campaign. One of these little books is sent to every 
precinct captain and in it he enters the names of the boys he 
selects as members of the committee for his precinct. These. 
are picked from the butchers, the grocers, liverymen, liquor 
dealers, coal men and merchants—men who come up against 
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the people in their neighborhoods every day in the year. 
These lists are all sent in to John and me for approval. We 
sift ’em close, and if there’s any timber in ’em that don’t 
stand the test we throw it out and pick new. In the front 
page of each book is drawn a map of the precinct. We keep 
a man who’s clever with the pen to do this drafting. 

‘* Precinct executive committees range from fifteen to thirty 
members according to the size of the territory and its popula- 
tion. Next comes the division of the precinct territory 
among the members of its committee. One may have a 
whole block to look after—another only a single lodging- 
house. Wherever it’s possible a lodging-house keeper is put 
on the committee. As some of the lodging-houses have as 
high as four hundred men, the job of a house lieutenant isn’t 
as light as it might look. But each precinct committeeman 
is held responsible for every voter in his territory, whether 
that is covered by one roof or fifty. And each precinct 
captain must be ready to give an account of himself at any 
minute on any matter that concerns the organization in his 
bailiwick. When he’s called for he comes to the front at the 
drop of the flag every time! 

“This brings the organization down to the individual 
voter. We keep three sets of books on the voters, and they’re 
not all in the same place either. If this place should be 
raided and one set of books captured we’d have two others 
all safe and ready for business. When a man joins the 
organization — we call it the First Ward Regular Democratic 
Club—his name is handed in on a printed blank signed by 
the precinct captain or committeeman who stands for him. 
If he weakens or flops the man who put him up for member- 
ship has to explain. If he moves into another precinct he is 
transferred to another captain and committeeman and his 
new address recorded. They don’t slip a man in or out on 
us without some worker in the organization is held respon- 
sible for him! 

‘“When a man’s taken into the organization he’s given a 
card that looks like a semi-annual pass on a railroad—an’ 
you can gamble your life the boys are proud of their cards, 
too! They wouldn’t give up one of them round-cornered 
green pasteboards for money. Rewards of merit don’t stand 
any show beside the membership tickets. Each one is num- 
bered to match the entry on our books, which gives us a 
double check on ’em. 


Taking Care ‘‘ For the complete list of all the mem- 
of the Lists bers of the organization in the pre- 

cinct book of every captain we have a 
of Voters duplicate precinct book here in the busi- 


ness Office. That makes thirty-nine 
books—one for each precinct of the ward. Then all the 
names and addresses for the whole ward are copied into four 
big books. These are put away in a vault, every night, out- 
side headquarters. We don’t propose to let any raid, or fire, 
or skin-game of any sort catch us napping and wipe out the 
ward books. That list of seven thousand names has cost too 
much hard work to be left loose. 

‘* Things happen quick in politics, an’ the only way to keep 
in the lead is to be loaded for surprises— ready for any trick 
the enemy can turn. We’re always fixed for a sudden 
turnout. In this safe are 30,000 postal cards, tied in precinct 
bundles and addressed ready for mailing. On the side for 
the writing is printed a summons for a meeting of the forces 
in each precinct at the regular headquarters. The date is 
left blank so that it may be filled in with a stamp. The boys 
know that one of these cards means a hurry-up call. Sup- 
pose something breaks loose along toward night. I take to 
the telephone right here and get every precinct captain in the 
ward on.the wire. They come here quick— within an hour 
if necessary... Then we hold a pow-wow and they get their 
instructions. Then we turn ’em loose on the postal cards. 
The stamps make quick work of it and the cards are hustled 
to the pottoffice. By ten o’clock the next morning the boys 


will be standing in line at every precinct headquarters 
waiting for orders from their captains.” A call of this kind 
never fails to bring out seven-tenths of the full organization— 




















and the men who don’t respond are checked up and we 
know why they failed to get to the front. 

‘‘ Other sets of postal cards without any printing on ’em 
are kept ready for special calls that can’t be worded in 
advance. When these are wanted they are either run off on 
the mimeograph or put through a printing press, according to 
the number needed and the time we have to get ’em into the 
hands of the boys. Other batches are fixed in advance for 
the primaries, for registration and for the election, They 
tell the boys where to go and when to be on hand —and the 
men are there every time! The same thing brings ’em out for 
the mass meetings. 

‘‘ Judges and clerks of election are picked from. the best 
seasoned timber and are handled by the same system. The 
postal card, all ready addressed, does the business every 
time. It’s a great thing in politics, and you can’t beat it 
when you’ve got an organization that will jump to the call 
like firemen. There isn’t anything those boys won’t do when 
the order comes. The other day one of the old ward captains 
died. We had to send his body away ona midnight train. 
More than a hundred and fifty men turned out and marched 
behind the carriages a mile to the depot, at midnight, all 
wearing nice black memorial badges. I guess that tells the 
story of how the boys stand together and turn out for the 
organization. 


Weekly ‘* Now, there are other books besides the 
Meetings at ones that hold the names. Every pre- 

8g cinct has its committee-room here at 
Headquarters headquarters. Each meets one night a 


week. The precinct captain presides 
and the secretary makes notes of everything that comes up, 
writes up his minutes and turns ’em over to the captain, who 
brings ’em before the general committee, of the two city 
central committeemen and the precinct captains.. There’s no 
general mix-up of the members of the different precinct com- 
mittees. They do their business separately behind closed 
doors. If they attend to their own business, in their own 
territory, without interfering with what’s doing in the rest of 
the ward, we’ll do the rest in the meeting of the executive 
committee of the ward. 
‘‘What kind of things come up in the meetings of the 
precinct committees? Everything that has happend in the 
precinct since the last meeting. There’s a roll-call of 
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recruits, removals, kicks and deserters. A lieutenant in 
charge of a lodging-house reports that the enemy has got a 
worker in his territory who’s stirring up trouble. They 
discuss how to get a line on this weasel and rout him out. 
Perhaps some of the crowd are not satisfied with things. The 
lieutenant has to cover this case to the captain, and the 
captain adds his own say to the executive committee. Then 
they’re told how to get the kickers back into line—or else 
we know the reason. All these things go down in black and 
white on the minutes, and if any man thinks we’re going to 
forget anything and that he can work us, he finds himself up 
against the records. The meetings of the executive com- 
mittee of the ward are held Sunday afternoons. 

‘Things are lively the night before election. After the 
final round-up of the executive committee of the ward all its 
members, together with the judges and clerks of election — 
those belonging to the organization— meet at a certain hotel 
and have a whole floor to themselves. And we don’t leave 
until five o’clock in the morning, when the judges, clerks and 
precinct captains get the ballots and the poll lists and go to 
their polling places. Scouts are out all night looking for 
anything that might break loose. They keep us posted by 
telephone. As the members of the organization report at the 
polling places and put in their votes they are checked off by 
the captain and precinct committeemen. About noon these 
men make up a list of the members who have failed to vote. 
Then comes the hot work for the scouts. These are sent out 
to see the boys who have not lined up. When one of these 
can’t be found a notice is left for him, calling his attention to 
the fact that he is due to vote and that his polling place is at 
a certain street and number. This gives him fair notice that 
the organization has the call on him. Suppose one of these 
deiinquents is in a lodging-house. If he shows up before the 
polls close the clerk at the desk hands him the notice and 
checks it off. That cinches him! Of course primariés and 
registrations are just as important as elections and are 
handled in exactly the same way. 

‘Precinct meetings begin January 1 and last until after 
the spring election. We know our men and have a man for 
every kind of work that comes up. There isn’t a screw loose 
anywhere and things move like clockwork. 

‘‘ What do the precinct captains and committeemen get out 
of it? Well; they have something to say about the appoint- 
ments after election. They’re all treated square. But don’t 
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make a mistake about one point: I find more jobs for men 
off the city pay-roll than I do on—ten to one! If they’re 
good men I get ’em places anywhere the work’s to be had. 
They stand by me three days in the year— primary, registra- 
tion and election days—and I stand by them the other 362 
days. If I didn’t the Republicans wouldn’t be letting the 
election go without putting up a candidate against me, I 
guess! ’’ 

This explanation of ‘‘ the Organization ’’ is said to be the 
longest interview that ever passed the lips of Kenna. His 
confidence in his own people is as unbounded as his distrust 
of the professional reformer. The reasons for his faith in the 
men at the bottom of things is not far to seek when his own 
history is known. He was little more than eight years old 
when both his parents died and left him a legacy of two 
younger children to support. With a bundle of newspapers 
and a bootblack’s kit he began the battle of the streets. The 
struggle was not an easy one, but its results, expressed in his 
own words, were that ‘‘the kids never missed a meal.’’ 
When he found a boy who was “ flat broke’’ he staked him 
without security to an outfit of papers and shared the profits 
of the venture. In these enterprises he displayed the shrewd 
knowledge of human nature which made him the boss of The 
First, never losing a dollar through a breach of faith. Soon 
he found himself an employing newsdealer with seventeen 
boys on his staff and a steady income of sixty dollars a week. 
His money was saved and converted into earning capital. 
Political conventions and other gatherings of politicians 
afforded him opportunities for special strokes of enterprise in 
handling his forces of newspaper hustlers and made him 
familiar with the ways and interests of this class of men. 
The newspaper on the street stand was his only textbook, 
but he made the most of it. His chief objects of pride and 
interest are ‘‘the Organization’’ and his ‘‘ People.’’ The 
former is the creation of his own energy and shrewdness. 
Although its mechanism is constructed upon Tammany lines, 
it is in no sense imitative, for the reason that he knows as 
little of the great machine of Tweed and Croker as of the 
governing bodies of Yale and Harvard. His world is ‘‘ The 
First ’’ and he seldom strays beyond its boundaries. 





Editor's Note —This is the first in a series of articles dealing with 
‘practical politics” and politicians in our large cities. These arti- 
cles will aim to show the workings of ‘‘the Machine,” and how 
and why it can control large bodies of voters. 


Two Men of Might By Alvah Milton Kerr 


Gathering the wet blankets in his arms he leaped from the engine 


it a moment in something like appeal. A throb 





Even the ceremony had in it an element 

of tragedy —at least for the little preach- 
er who pronounced the service, for he loved the 
woman whom words of his were joining to 
another. So it was not strange that his slim 
fingers quivered when he laid them on the 
clasped hands of the two who were entering 
into the sovereign pact, and that his voice 
trembled oddly when he prayed that the safety 
and sweetness of Heaven might descend upon 
and live in the union of their lives. He did not 
say ‘‘ Amen.’’ His lips twisted and worked to 
shape the word, but it died in his throat, and 
the marriage rite was ended. 

Outside lay a rolling, pine-covered land, 
swinging up into mountains and banking the 
distances with whites and purples. Through 
ita river, blue, mighty, immeasurable in power, 
pushed toward the sea. Oregon and the river 
in June; an atmosphere of crystal purity and 
lightness, brittle, balmy, luminous; far-heaping 
reaches, clothed with pines as some lands are 
clothed with grass; a railroad that followed the 
river’s windings throughout a half day’s jour- 
ney, and at a certain point a division station, 
with round-house, shops and dispatcher’s office 
—a seat of authority; that was the region and 
the scene. 

Inside, where the wedding was made, as the 
little preacher dropped back with that last chok- 
ing sound in his throat, the assembled guests, 
largely feminine, swooped forward in an ec- 
static assault and smothered the blushing bride 
in her sweetness as a bee might be crushed in 
honey. Kisses flew, and even Manager Harlow, 
the groom, caught one or two smacks upon his 
big, strong face. 

Ordinarily such a liberty from a Blue Level 
resident would have seemed unthinkable, the 
Manager being an iron sort of man, not wholly 
cold and repellent, but stern, pushing and with- 
out humor. 

Now, however, human words had made a 
man and woman one, and in the warmth of the 
rosy deed convention went to the wind, and 
kisses were as free as carnival flowers where- 
with to pelt the favored couple. There was a 
gray species of smile even upon the smooth- 
shaven, almost girlish face of the little preacher, 
as he stood in the background with his hands 
behind him, faintly stooped in the shoulders, 
and looking far older than any one had ever 
thought him. 

Presently the bride and groom came out of 
the chattering press of well-wishers and paused 
before him. The bride was rosy and smiling, 
but her eyes sought his face and dwelt upon 


A* THEIR marriage the real peril began. 








of pity moved her, seeing him look so ill. 
Nevertheless, he looked her straight in the face 
and pressed her hand and blessed her. Then 
he gave his hand to the man by her side. For 
a moment they faced each other, the great and 
the small—two men of might. 

Harlow was a Hercules, big and dark of 
head, big and dominating of body, full- 
blooded, aggressive, a matchless example of 
physical and mental power. He had always 
been enamored of Force, of the weight and 
driving pressure of material might. He was 
of that type, and believed in it, and had won 
success with it. Native with him as it was, he 
was scarcely aware of the existence of any other 
power. He had pushed his way up from an 
obscure corner of life to a position of power 
by the compelling weight of a tremendous ac- 
tivity and the purely brutal essentials of the 
born general. Sentiment, the finer manifes- 
tations of intellect, and even policy, had been 
largely absent from the process. From the 
humble position of a section foreman he had 
crushed his way through and over all obstruc- 
tions to the Manager’s desk. One distinction 
had always related itself closely with his 
progress: he could do more work himself and 
make other men work harder and more effect- 
ively and for less remuneration than any of 
his colleagues. As a foreman of bridge work, 
foreman of a construction train, division road- 
master, general foreman of construction on 
several expanding systems of railway, he had 
been a driver of meq and merciless in the ex- 
penditure of his o strength. He knew a 
railroad as a preacher should know his Bible, 
and he knew men, on one side, but women not 
at all. 

Thomas Lane, the minister—how shall one 
make the reader see him? Far less obvious 
than Harlow in every physical aspect, his per- 
sonality was yet, somehow, more surely and 
swiftly felt by every normal nature. 

How he looked that morning — it was an early 
wedding—is quite clear to me: his slender 
figure, his beautiful head, light of hair and 
classically turned about the temples and fore- 
head, his small mouth and sensitive nostrils, 
his delicate hands and feet, and the unfailing 
solicitude beaming from his blue eyes. Fora 
moment an almost painful flavor of appeal was 
in his look and attitude. But how could he 
say to the towering creature before him: ‘‘ Deal 
gently with your wife; I love her!’’ Still, the 
look was in his eyes, though he only wrung the 
big man’s hands and said: ‘‘God bless you, sir; 
God bless you!”’ 
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Afterward, when Harlow offered him money for the min- 
isterial service, Lane handed it back. He could not possibly 
take money for having married her to another. 

And why had he permitted himself to fill such an office? 
Because she, drawn to him strangely, yet not wholly under- 
standing, had asked him to. She would have no other. 

At the end of a week, in which the Manager had rushed 
with his bride half across the continent and back again, the 
excited clacking fell to a quietly interested verbal hum, and 
Blue Level life began to go forward normally. The Manager 
had felt that he could not be absent from work for more 
than a week, even on so momentous an adventure as a wed- 
ding trip. He had contrived, too, that even this tiny season 
of flowery loitering should not entirely separate him from 
business, for it was reported that he had spent more time 
standing on the rear platform of trains, during the journey, 
smoking furiously and studying the tracks, than he had 
spent with his bride inside the Pullman. 

Be that as it may, the pair went at once to housekeeping 
in Harlow’s new residence half way up the first green hill 
back of the round-house. The Manager possessed some 
money, chiefly because he had never found time to spend it. 
He was forty years old. He had not married earlier, chiefly 
because he had been too busy. 

That his young wife did not fare well was not long in her- 
alding itself by means of her pale and troubled countenance. 
As time passed she got to have a starved look, and Lane, 
with a countenance of the same cast, avoided her. The 
young wife grew sad and bitter. Lane grew sad and pitiful. 

By constitution he was compassionate. Harlow had 
always been normally indifferent to the troubles, and even 
death, of other creatures. Each man felt a different influ- 
ence emanating from the face of Nature. 

Lane always went to the top of the ridge Sabbath mornings 
to look upon distant Mt. Hood, to gather power from the 
vision of its beauty and strength, ere he descended to the big 
wooden church by the river to talk to men of life and love. 
Sometimes when he looked at that gigantic, snow-white tem- 
ple of silence he prayed for Katie Harlow, sometimes for 
himself, that he might have strength to bear his own heart- 
hunger. 

From the first there had been one dominant note in his 
message to men—brotherhood, tolerance, love. Now that 
note was all-pervading in his teaching, a vibrant, thriliing 
quality of mercy. Manager Harlow worked on Sundays 
much as on other days, but came one Sabbath evening to 
hear Lane preach. Katie sat by the big man’s side, looking 
white and thin. By times during the discourse she lifted her 
eyes appealingly to her husband’s face; once they brimmed 
with tears. Harlow sat stolid, impassive. As he arose to 
his feet after the benediction he looked around at the audi- 
ence, The place was packed with railroad men and their 
children, sweethearts and wives. He glowered darkly. 

“‘Wasn’t the sermon beautiful?’’ said Katie as they 
descended the steps. 

‘*It was all nonsense!’’ growled the Manager, and Katie 
was silent. 

The Manager came striding through the repair shops the 
next morning, glancing sharply at everything. There was a 
clangor of steam hammers and a gnawing undercurrent of 
burring lathes and planes. A splintered box car had been 
brought up from a slight wreck at Taylor Siding. Harlow 
stood looking at it. Back of him, with their faces turned 
from him, two men at lathes were talking loudly. 

‘* Lane’s all hunky,”’ called one; ‘‘ we ought to create the 
office of chaplain in the Brotherhood an’ elect him to it.’’ 

The other laughed. ‘‘He’d fill the bill. He’s short on 
dogma an’ doctrine, but he’s long on equality an’ justice.’’ 

Harlow wheeled around angrily and walked by them. 
The men glanced at each other and fell silent. : 

** Looks black, like he was on the warpath,’’ said the 
younger man. ‘‘ One of the dispatchers told me yesterday 
that all hands had better look out for a cut; volume of busi- 
ness not quite up to last year’s.’’ 

‘Of course they won’t take it out of the stockholders’ 
profits; got t’ throw the loss on the men who do the work,’’ 
was the gruff rejoinder. 

‘* Always was so, an’ always will be,’’ sang the other. 
He kicked a broken wrench out of the way and began to whis- 
tle. ‘‘ Say,’’ he broke out in the middle of the tune, ‘‘ if we 
have trouble and want to arbitrate, the little preacher’d be a 
good feller for chairman of the committee.’’ 

““ Yes; he’d do right; might be too honest, though,’’ 

However, the dreaded “‘ cut’? went unrealized that season; 
but early in the following September the struggle began. 

Some odd and trying moments had fallen to the little 
preacher as the months elapsed. Every Sunday Katie’s face, 
with the pain of her starving heart in it, looked to him from 
her seat in church, devouring his comforting words in pitiful 
fashion. Harlow was never with her. Insensibly Lane 
came to preach almost entirely for her, yet his congregation 
grew. Surely there were many troubled souls! By times he 
vaguely questioned if he had not sinned in keeping his love 
hidden from her until it was too late. But he had possessed 
almost nothing; it was not the business of his life to get 
money and property. How could he have asked her to share 
such a fate when a splendid home and the social throne of 
Blue Level, and all that region, stood ready and inviting 
her? Now she looked at life with tearful seriousness from 
os gg shadow of a great disappointment, but —was it too 

ate 

Twice she came to him, once in the spring and again in 
early summer. She found him in his study, the front room 
of a little board house down by the church, where a single 
Chinaman, as servant, cook and general factotum, contrived 
and managed his household life. At the first interview Lane 
listened, shaken through all his senses. - Harlow and she had 
quarreled many times, Katie said; he was brutal, impatient, 
exacting, neglectful. She could endure it no longer. Her 
life was an agony of resentment and unhappiness. 
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‘*You have a mother—why not go to her for counsel? I 
—1I am not fit to judge,’’ he said, and his face flushed. 

She made an indescribable motion of despairing disgust 
with her hands. ‘‘ Mother wants me to endure it—to live 
on with him—I——’’ She stopped short ana got to her feet 
looking curiously at his face. 

He lifted his eyes to hers an instant imploringiy. ‘‘ You 
must not tell me these things,’’ he said huskily. ‘‘ You must 
go away —I—do you not understand — I——”’ 

Her face whitened and she looked around fearfully, as if a 
great billow of disaster were rushing in upon them. Sud- 
denly she looked into his eyes and her cheeks flamed. She 
put out her hands toward him tremblingly, then drew them 
back. He clutched fast the arms of his study chair and hung 
there. ‘‘ You must go away—you must not come here— you 
know now — it isn’t right,’’ he cried, fighting to master himself. 

‘*Oh!”’ she said, and the word was a kind of a sob; “I 
wish I’d known—known—before!’’ She turned helplessly 
and went out with an uncertain, wavering step, and Lane sat 
trembling and staring, but seeing nothing. 

She came again three months later, but he would not lis- 
ten. He was writing at his desk and found her kneeling at 
his knee almost before he was aware that she had entered. 

He took her almost roughly by the wrists and lifted her 
up. She looked half insane. A great anger mingled with 
pity swept over him. He led her to the door without a 
word, then released her. ‘‘Go to your mother,’’ he said 
thickly; ‘‘ stay with her; to help you is—is all beyond me.”’ 

She walked away, white, erect, unwavering. Lane 
returned to his desk and dropped down on the chair, limp, 
unmanned. 

After that for a time he went less among men. He walked 
the solitudes of the hills and mountains daily, dejected, 
brooding, hating Harlow. He told himself that he had 
sinned immeasurably by keeping his soul’s cry hushed while 
the being he loved went unchallenged to her doom. 

Then came Harlow’s campaign of wage reduction, and the 
little preacher in a sense lost his own suffering in the vortex 
of common trouble. Throughout the spring and summer the 
Manager’s tone had been harsh, impatient, compelling. We 
of the dispatcher’s office knew it well, this vinegary atmos- 
phere. Men were “let out’’ here and there, all the way 
down from our office force to the section gangs. Then the 
whole road suddenly fell silent, the mighty shuttles ceased 
to fly along the steel threads to and from the sea. Almost 
to a man the army of employees struck. 

But Harlow did not yield. With astounding energy he 
set about manning the road with a new army of help. 
Recruits for the minor positions could be had in abundance, 
but to man a whole system with conductors, engineers and 
firemen—that was difficult; in the face of the host of work- 
ers, idle but holding the field, almost impossible. The char- 
acter of the resistance maddened Harlow. Crank-pins, 
throttle levers, connecting rods disappeared from engines 
when the locomotives were wanted, only to appear in proper 
position when the engines were not needed. Water tanks 
mysteriously ran empty, air-brake connections vanished and 
again materialized. Harlow’s mood got black. 

Then, after ten days of stagnation came the dénouement. 
For three months the weather had been dry; not a drop of 
rain had fallen. The spruce ties of the track were cracked 
and exuding pitch; the forests invited the torch. In the twi- 
ight of that night of tragedy Lane paced a hilltop near the 


) town thinking of many things. The dazzle on the gray head. 


of Mt. Hood had dulled to ochre, the mountain-waves hiding 
the fallen sun to the westward were as ramparts of blue 
vitriol, a gray foam of smoke welled out of the hollows far 
down the river. He could dimly see a portion of the wooded 
heave of earth fronting the great curve of Meeker Bend, 
twenty miles away. Over its spine and down its eastern 
slope, toward the railroad, crept a spreading sea of vapor 
freckled with wandering gleams as from a drizzle of fireflies. 

‘* The forest is on fire,’’ thought Lane, moving about to 
get a better view and peering hard through the long sweep 
of purple dusk.. ‘‘If it works down into the elbow of the 
Bend it may destroy the trestle. That would be a great 
loss.’’ i 

He stood looking with his hat in his hand and a strong 
wind from the far sea blowing his light hair about his:tem- 
ples. He looked thinner than when he had heard the vows 
of Harlow and Katie. If Katie would only go back to her 
husband! Unpleasant comment had been drifting in the gos- 
sip of the town. After that revelation in his study, seeing 
her so frightfully unhappy, a haunting apprehension had pur- 
sued him that he should break down. 

It had been a long time dark when he came down from the 
hills. To his amazement, turmoil had come upon the town; 
strife and blows and fighting had invaded the railroad yards. 
Harlow had arrived from the East with two coaches full of 
men, many of whom claimed experience and ability sufficient 
to operate engines and trains, The Manager announced that 
the rolling-stock should now move, and that any man who 
interrupted it would be arrested or shot. There were prot- 
estations, pleadings; nevertheless, two trains went East. 
Then the strikers ceased to be of tender mood. Driver 
crank-pins, brake mechanism, levers of different sorts began 
to disappear; several of the newcomers from active 
availability to tame innocuousness, through the impact of 
coupling-pins. 

Harlow, black and bursting with rage, came into the dis- 
patcher’s office, a literal human storm. The temerity of the 
strikers was monstrous, inexpressible! He telegraphed the 
United States Marshal, at a big town nearer the sea, that vio- 
lence had been done at Blue Level, and to hold himself and 
deputies in readiness to come at once to the scene. He—the 
Manager— would go directly to the big town with a train 
and fetch them. Lane came into the office with a self- 
appointed committee of peace-loving strikers. Several men 
were lying hurt in houses of the town. The little preacher 
and the committee appealed for a compromise; for a reduction 








in the wage scale and amicable adjustment. Harlow, angry, 
aggressive and virulent, ordered Lane and his committee 
from the room. They went, and immediately the members 
of the committee, save Lane, were also aggressive, angry, 
virulent. They tramped off to the west end of the yards, 
and getting hold of a handcar sent it humming down the 
long winding grade toward the trestle at Meeker Bend. 
They were lovers of peace, but since Mr. Harlow was so 
offensive they would see that he brought no meddlesome 
deputies to Blue Level. Lane went sadly up to his little 
house by the church and sat on the doorstep and fanned 
himself. 

Harlow wrote for a half hour or more dispatches to the 
President, Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, Road 
Masters and other officials here and there on the line, then 
he came down into the yards with a revolver in his hand. 
He went straight to the round-house and ordered an engine 
out at the point of the pistol. The hostler brought the engine 
out on the main line, then took to his heels. It was after 
midnight now, and not a fireman or engineer was in sight. 
Harlow ordered a wiper to get into the cab and fire. The 
wiper obeyed. The Manager threw off his coat and swung 
his big form into the cab and took the throttle. He backed 
the engine down to the two coaches in which the men had 
come from the East, then shouted for Chief Ward. The old 
dispatcher came down from the office and made the coupling, 
and at Harlow’s order mounted the platform of the rear 
coach, a revolver in hand. 

‘‘If any one interferes, shoot,’’ said the Manager; “ I’ll 
take care of the front end.’’ He bit off the words with a 
snap of his big jaw and opened the throttle. As they rolled 
down the yards the hostler and a half-dozen strikers came 
out of the darkness and made for the train. Ward fired in 
the air; Harlow shot to kill, but missed. The attacking 
party retreated, and the train moved swiftly through the 
switches and went thundering down the track toward the 
unseen dangers at Meeker Bend. 

A half hour later the hostler and four strikers came up the 
street by Lane’s little house. Some were going home, others 
were on the way to waken certain brethren and tell them 
that the Manager had succeeded in making off to fetch the 
Marshal and deputies. Lane was standing by his gate. 
They told him the story, and he in turn told them of the for- 
est fire at Meeker Bend. He had forgotten it in the turmoil 
and excitement:-of the hours just gone. Now it stirred his 
imagination strangely. If the flames came down to the 
track and trestle, what might not happen? Harlow had gone 
to meet it. Would he return to Blue Level defeated? 
Would not his ten days of anger and trouble, coupled with 
his life-long habit of pushing through all obstructions, lead 
him to run the gauntlet of fire? And what then? Again that 
awful thought from which he had shrunk in horror stormed the 
little preacher’s soul. He moved about uneasily. The men, 
with divers comments on Harlow’s probable bad fortune, 
presently passed onward. Lane quit the gate and went hur- 
riedly through the town and off to the hills. Panting, and 
with heart hammering hard in his side, he came to the top of 
a ridge and looked toward the west. . Though the region was 
twenty miles away, he could see that all about Meeker Bend 
billowed a waste of fire. Down in the Bend he could not 
see. What was happening there? Something seemed to 
clutch his heart, and he turned quickly and hurried down 
the hill toward the sleeping town. He saw a light in 
Harlow’s house as he descended. Had Katie returned to 
her home? Was she waiting for Harlow to come? He 
turned resolutely toward the yards; the dispatcher must be 
given information about the fire. 

Down in Meeker Bend sore fortune had fallen. Rounding 
the long ridge which hid a great horseshoe bend of the river 
and all that lay in the curve from the towns eastward, 
Harlow came face to face with the fire. Even his resolute 
spirit recoiled for a moment. He put the throttle lever back 
a couple of notches, but kept onward. Chief Ward, tired 
out, had lain down in a seat in the rear coach and had fallen 
asleep. The little wiper, who was firing, in sudden terror 
swung himself through the gangway down to the steps and 
leaped from the engine. 

The engine rolled swiftly in through the burning timber. 
Here and there the ties were on fire; blazing trees tottered 
and fell. At points the heat drove Harlow from the cab win- 
dow. He heard Ward crying out and panes of glass break- 
ing in the windows of the coaches. He must be near the 
trestle now! Through the throbbing bands of light and 
darkness and writhing waves of smoke he caught a glimpse 
of the long structure curving over the brushy swale and slug- 
gish pools of Meeker Run, like some sort of thousand- 
legged monster. It was only a glimpse he had, then the 
engine cab rolled full of smoke and stinging cinders. 

A grinding jar leaped up from the wheels, a long, tearing 
snarl of sound, then came a splintering crash, a deadly sink- 
ing downward of all things, a gush of fire and vapor and 
rending objects, and the engine smote the swale thirty feet 
below. Great as he was, Harlow was hurled from the burst- 
ing cab like a snapped bolt-head. He fell twenty feet away 
at the water’s edge, broken of body and unconscious. Ward 
had leaped off the rear platform near the trestle approach, 
and, scorched and with clothes on fire, came tearing down 
through the brush and plunged into the water. As he arose 
in the grateful fluid voices came from the opposite shore, and 
a moment later two men came wading toward him, dragging 
a third, who was insensible. Their faces were white with 
fear and the wavering radiance of the surrounding flames. 
They were the strikers who had come to the trestle to com- 
pass Harlow’s defeat. Their objective had been a spur track 
leading from near the eastern end of the trestle to an unused 
gravel-pit some three hundred feet toward the’ left. 
Harlow’s train was to have been thrown in on the spur and 
the switch spiked, but the fire had driven them onward across 
the trestle with hope of escape westward. Driven back at 
that point they had abandoned the car and made for the pools 


























of Meeker Run. One’ of their number had swooned and 
expired, a second was dragged through the burning brush 
and brought into the water. 

Old Ward looked at them, at the wrecked engine and 
coaches burning under the eastern end of the trestle, at 
Harlow lying in a disordered heap at the margin of the pool. 
Ward turned on the men. 

‘* Ts there any way out of this?’’ he demanded. 

One of the men was holding up his swooning comrade 
from the water, the third was dipping up fluid in two blis- 
tered hands and dashing it into the insensible man’s face. 

‘“No; we’re trapped,’’ said one of them. 

Ward looked northward. A half mile away the great river 
ran across the mouth of the swale, but the broad hollow lead- 
ing to it, choked with bushes and tangle, was a trough of 
fire. To the southward the side of the great curving ridge 
was a tousle of smoke and flames. He knew what was east- 
ward, for they had come through it. From the west the men 
had been driven back. The region. was as dry ashes and the 
Run was no more than a trickle of water with here and 
there a pool. 

The old dispatcher had set his brain to the solving of more 
than one problem that involved the fate of human life, but 
this was far the worst. 

‘*Get Mr. Harlow into the water; bathe his face,’’ he said. 

A tangle of broken wires lay through the swale. The 
wrecked coaches had snapped off a pole and thrown them 
down. There were four. Ward picked up the wires one by 
one and touched each broken end to his tungue. Two gave 
off the needle-thrust of the electric spark; the others were 
broken somewhere eastward. He twisted off a piece some 
twenty feet long from one of the dead wires and thrust an 
end of it in the muck at the edge of the pool, then carried 
the opposite end near the end of one of the live wires. Get- 
ting some dry sticks under his feet to insulate his body, he 
folded his soft hat about the ground-wire to insulate it from 
his left hand, then with the right he tapped the live wire on 
the ground wire, writing 
the Morse telegraph code 
as one would tap it on a 
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*“ Get out an engine, quick! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Train wrecked 
at Meeker Trestle — woods burning — men hurt and hemmed 
in by fire—in God’s name, be quick! ’’ 

“*Yes, Mr. Lane,’’ said the wiper, scrambling into the cab. 
‘* There ain’t much steam here on the 3065, but she’ll run, I 
guess. Open the doors there, Bill! You and Jack come out 
to the table and help me turn her! We’ll have her on the 
main line in a jiffy, Mr. Lane.’’ 

The little preacher turned and rushed out and down the 
track. On a siding he found a caboose, and, entering it, 
pulled an armful of blankets from a bunk and flew down to 
the river’s brink. Without pausing, he leaped into the 
water, drenching himself and the blankets, then scrambled 
out and up tothe main track. As the 305 came steaming 
down the line he threw the biankets into the gangway of the 
engine and climbed aboard. A wiper was at the throttle, 
another was throwing pine wood and oiled waste into the 
furnace. 

‘* Go ahead!’’ cried Lane. 

The man at the throttle lever put it back. ‘‘ We must 
wait for Breamer’s orders,’’ he said. 

‘Never! Not an instant! ’’ cried Lane, and his soft voice 
was suddenly like a knife. ‘‘ There are no trains on the 
road —we need no orders—the saving of seconds means life, 
the wasting of them means death. Give me the lever!’’ He 
almost tore the young fellow from the seat and opened the 
valves wide with something like a blow. The giant machine 
seemed to rise and quiver with the shock, then tore down 
through the switches and away. 

“*Get her hot! Both of you work! Pour the oil on the 
wood! Throw in all the waste you have!’’ shouted Lane, In 
the roar of the machine his voice sounded high and harsh. 
His eyes were blazing, his slender, nervous fingers worked 
on the throttle lever impatiently. The hollow, silent vault 
of night echoed and clamored with the rushing tempest of 
noise. All the way the track flowed downward, and they 
shot through cuts and around the endless curves with the 
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and tried to look ahead, but could see nothing distinctly. 
Sparks and embers rolled over the engine like a fiery snow- 
storm as the irom monster plowed through the burning stuff, 
tossing the blazing branches and logs aside like some sort of 
maddened bull. Lane heard the headlight crash and the cab 
beaten as with lashing whips. Choking and struggling he 
strained to see ahead. At the same point from which Harlow 
saw the trestle he got a glimpse of it. The whole curving 
length of it was blazing. Instantly the emergency lever 
went over, and the engine, gray with ashes and festooned 
with clinging fire, stopped in open ground near the end of 
the trestle. 

The region was a glare of light, and Lane saw with dismay 
five human heads seemingly floating in a glinting pool of 
water a hundred feet south of the trestle. 

As he looked, one of the heads arose and with it a human 
form, and a joyous yell came up to him. 

Gathering the wet blankets in his arms he leaped from the 
engine, and zigzagging swiftly through the burning brush, 
burst headlong into the water. His face was blistered and 
the leather on his feet was crisp. Hands suddenly gathered 
him up and a man kissed him; the man was old Ward. 

‘* God bless you, Lane!’’ he said with something like a 
sob. ‘‘ We are about at the last gasp here. I guess Harlow 
is done for.’’ 

Lane glanced around him. The Manager lay in the water 
near the shallow pool’s centre, and one of the strikers was 
hovering over him, trying to protect his face from the blow- 
ing billows of smoke and heat. 

Lane stepped forward and fell on his knees beside them. 
Harlow’s aspect shocked him inexpressibly. 

‘* He’s dying,’’ whispered the striker, himself gasping and 
struggling for breath. 

Lane shook from head to foot. A fleeting vision of the 
future’s possible store swept before him through the hell of 
fire and torture. In this wild moment was he turning selfish 
and weak? Was he, after all, a coward? 

“We must get him 
home—to a physician —to 
his wife!’’ he cried, get- 








table with a pencil. Work- i 
ing the Blue Level main 
battery through the ground- 
wire by thus breaking and 
closing the circuit, he 
closed and opened the re- 
lay sounder in the dis- 
patcher’s office as one 
might with a distant tel- 
egraph key. 

‘* Meeker Bend tresile 
burning,’’ he tapped. 
‘“Woods on fire—train 
wrecked — Harlow and 
others probably dead—we 
are hemmed in—send en- 
gine and wet blankets 
quick.’’ 

He wrote the message 
over and over, first on one ; 
wire and then the other, aS 
steadily and with the pro- 
found care of a surgeon 
using the knife. The re- 
gion roared like a forest 
filled with a million nest- 
ing pigeons, smoke rolled 
down upon him in stifling 
billows, but he wrote the 
message of life or death 
steadily over and over 
again. A reply was impos 
sible; only a rescuing 
engine could make answer. 

Up at Blue Level young 
Trueax, dispatching the 
fourth trick, was lolling 
sleepily in his chair. 
Nothing was doing; the 











ting to his feet, smitten 
“| with pity for the man, and 
stung with fear of the thing 
that pushed at the door of 
. his own heart. 

He looked around at the 
others. Each man, obedi- 
ent to Nature’s final law, 
was lying low in the glim- 
mering pool with a drip- 
ping blanket held as a tiny 
canopy over his face. 
Lane himself reeled and 
choked as a great billow 
of smoke drove down upon 
them. Suddenly, with a 
thunderous crash, a section 
of the trestle fell, beating 
up a powdery, hissing 
cloud of fire. At that 
Harlow leaped to his 
feet with a grating, raucous 
cry and stood wavering, a 
terrible and ferocious ob- 
ject. In the delirium of 
death the dominant tend- 
ency of his nature clung 
to his latest purpose fix- 
edly, inexorably. 

““T’ll not yield! Never!’’ 
he roared. ‘‘ We'll settle 
this strike when you sub- 
mit and not before! Come 
on, deputies! Get 
aboard! ’’ 

He glared around an in- 
stant with wide, burning 
eyes, then started toward 
the trestle, but his ex- 








instruments were silent. 
Suddenly two of the 
sounders clicked and fell 
still. He put inthe ground 
plug; the two wires were open west. It mattered little. He 
sat on and began to doze. Something came into his sleep 
like a voice—that fearful message from Ward. He aroused 
himself and listened, holding his breath. The message came 
again, slow, distinct, oddly spaced and dotted. His hair crept 
on his scalp. He caught the telegraph key and tried to break 
and answer, but when he shut the key the message was com- 
ing a third time. 

He leaped up, ran into the hall, and lunged down the 
stairs and out on to the station platform. He met Lane 
hurrying toward him. 

‘“Woods on fire at Meeker Bend!’ gasped Trueax. 
‘‘ Train wrecked — Ward wants an engine and wet blankets 
— Harlow is hurt—maybe killed. To think, his wife came 
back to him yesterday, and x 

The little preacher did not wait; before the last words 
were out of the dispatcher’s mouth he was racing toward the 
round-house. Trueax turned and ran up the street to waker 
Breamer, master mechanic. Lane burst breathless into the 
round-house at the small side-door and looked about him. 
Twelve mighty horses with which to make the race stood 
there in a half circle, twelve black, shadowy monsters with 
heads lifted almost to the sooty roof. Some were breathing 
softly; most of them were silent. A wiper lay asleep on a 
bench, another with torch in hand and a fist full of waste was 
polishing the glimmering flank of.one of the locomotives. 
Lane leaped toward him. 





He went straight to the round-house and ordered an engine out at the point of the pistol 


throttle wide. On either hand, forest, hillside, homes, 
thickets, river, streamed backward, shadowy, distorted. By 
times the laboring firemen were thrown violently from side 
to side; on the compound curves it seemed the flying giant 
would leave the rails. Lane himself was almost momenta- 
rily hurled to the left against the reversing lever, or to the 
right against the window of the cab, but he stuck fast, and 
with white face peered ahead. 

At length they burst into the great curve of Meeker Bend 
and faced the gleaming slopes of fire. The cab was suddenly 
radiant, and figures in it clothed as in silver. Lane shut off 
and gave her a hatful of air. 

‘* Jump off, boys, when she slacks speed,’’ he cried. ‘‘ No 
need of more than one man going into this.’’ 

Cne of the wipers clutched his arm with shaking fingers. 

‘“Don’t go, Mr. Lane; you’ll never come back!’’ he 
pleaded. 

‘“If it beso it shall please God,’’ said Lane reverently. 
“This is my task. Drop off now.’’ 

The wipers swung down and disappeared. Lane caught a 
dripping blanket from the fuel-deck and wrapped it around 
his body and over his head. He put the reversing lever back 
and opened the throttle, and the next moment the engine 
plunged into the flaming woods. ‘ 

By now long stretches of ties were blazing, burning tree- 
tops lay across the track; the smoke and heat were frightful. 
The little preacher pulled the wet blanket across his mouth 


tended arms fell like plum- 
mets of lead, his mighty 
limbs doubled under him 
like pipes of wax, and as 
Lane and Ward, who had arisen and rushed swiftly forward, 
caught at him, he fell. 

For a moment he shivered as his veins ran full of the cold 
of death, then he sighed wearily and straightened himself, 
and lay still. t 

Lane picked up a blanket ‘from the water and tenderly 
spread it over him, then dropped down in the protecting 
pool and lay quivering, all his strength gone. The struggle 
was ended. The end had come. 

Ward became the dominating spirit after that. It was he 
who led the way out to the engine when, an hour later, the 
fire had measurably slackened; and it was he who got the 
living and the dead out of the gorge and brought them into 
Blue Level on the 305. 

Lane did not go to see Katie or officiate at the burial of 
Harlow; he felt such a step indelicate and impossible. A 
week later he disappeared, and at the end of a month a let- 
ter came:to. Katie’s mother from him, stating that he was in 
charge of a pastorate in Portland. Then there was a year of 
silence, then another letter, and one summer day the little 
minister came back to Blue Level, as Katie always knew 
he would, and the girl he had married to Harlow became 
his wife. ~ 5 

As for the strike, that was settled three days after Harlow’s 
death. The hand of might once lifted, the shuttles of traffic 

to play again. Incidentally, too, the atmosphere of 


began 
the division offices grew bearably sweet. : 
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Staging Grand Opera 


Stage Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House 


HE first thing I do 
ch in preparing for the 
road is to get from 

Mr. Grau the list of operas 
to be presented, and then, 
with a staff of one hundred 
assistants, the packing 
begins. One hundred and 
thirty theatre trunks are 
required for the costumes 
of the chorus, the proper- 
ties and the electrical 
effects. As for the prin- 
cipals, each one has his or 
her separate collection of 
from twenty-five to thirty 
trunks. But this is only 
part, for beyond this each 
member of the chorus and 
ballet takes one trunk. 
The total strength of the 
personnel numbers 263, so 
an estimate of the amount 
of baggage carried on these 
journeys can be roughly 
made. Of the 130 theatre 
trunks containing the cos- 
tumes and ac- 
cessories, each 
is carefully 
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sweetest tempered of women, merely said, although in reality 
she was singing the prima-donna rdéle that night: 

** Why didn’t she tell me she wanted it and save herself 
all this trouble? I should gladly have given it to her.’’ 

On the stage door of the theatre, first thing on arriving, I 
have placed opposite each name the number of the dressing- 
room which that singer is to occupy. As for the members 
of the chorus, they, poor things, when accommodations fall 
short, are obliged to dress in relays. 

- Again, the principals as well as the chorus have to put up 
with decided inconvenience, but the most amusing experi- 
ence was on our recent tour to the Pacific Coast. In one 
town visited, dressing-rooms had been built of canvas over a 
wooden framework. When they were illuminated and 
preparations for the performance were in progress the result 
was a series of funny shadow pictures. 

On the arrival of the trunks from the special train the 
wardrobe people take out the costumes and lay them in the 
proper dressing-rooms. A mistake would be serious, but 
they are people of long experience and know their business 
and the repertory, and the misplacing of a single item is of 
rare occurrence. Then comes the drilling of the ‘‘ supers,’’ 
which not infrequently has to be done in the noon hour, and 
is no light task. In some towns, of course, we do not have 
so much trouble. In Boston, for instance, we have Harvard 
students, intelligent men, who come for the pleasure of the 
thing. They receive no fee, indeed they frequently pay 
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the performance, as several 
rows of orchestra seats 
have to be removed in 
nearly every theatre to 
allow of their accommo- 
dation. By the time every- 
thing in the house is in 
order for the performance 
the hour of dressing for the 
stage not infrequently has 
arrived. 

Thechorus iscalled upon 
to be at the theatre half 
an hour before the rise of 
the curtain. One member 
of this branch is engaged 
to inspect his colleagues 
and see that every detail, 
even to the smallest item of 
costume and make-up, is 
correct before going on the 
scene. The principal 
singers always arrive at 
the theatre and begin their 
preparations for the per- 
formance an hour and a 
half, and sometimes two 
hours, before the 
time for the rise 
of the curtain. 
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marked and numbered, and the articles and the 
opera in which they are to be used are recorded. 

Without absolute method nothing would be 
possible with such a mass of material and in the 
great haste required in preparation. 

The Metropolitan Opera House has four im- 
mense storehouses where the paraphernalia of the 
institution are kept, and there, with the assistance 
of the local staff, directed by the seven wardrobe 
people who accompany us on tour, the packing is 
done, the music being put in a separate set of 
boxes which add yet more to the grand total. 

The staff traveling with the organization in- 
cludes four stage carpenters, three property men, 
three electricians, the seven wardrobe people men- 
tioned, a ballet master and three baggage men. 
While, of necessity, the New York local force 
must be supplanted on tour by forces secured in 
each place visited, order and precision are main- 
tained by appointing one man in each department 
captain. These captains are each in turn re- 
sponsible to me, and I am responsible for all. 

On arriving in a town the baggage is at once 
taken in hand, under the direction of the three 
baggage men, and hurried to the theatre, where 1 
have gone on ahead to arrange the allotment of 
the dressing-rooms. This is established by prec- 
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A call-boy stands beside me in the wings. I 
have to keep my mind intent on every detail of the 
scene, and he summons each singer as I call the 
name, just .before the time of entrance on the 
stage. The chorus members, owing to the fact 
that they crowd into the wings, must be called at 
the last moment. This system of ‘‘calls’’ is only 
necessary on the road, as at the Metropolitan Opera 
House we have a series of electric bells placed 
in rows, one above the other, thirty-two of them in 
all, like the stops on an organ. 

To secure a finished performance the stage man- 
ager must superintend the scenery; the changes in 
lighting (moon, sun, twilight or whatever the de- 
mand may be); the properties, down to the small- 
est item; the costumes; the exits and entrances; 
and all the business of the chorus, ballet and 
principals; and he must be familiar with every 
‘ bar of the music. 

The matter of entrances upon the stage, for in- 
stance, is very important, and has sometimes to 
be made exactly upon a certain note. Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni is a difficult opera in this respect, 
and so constantly are the singers called upon to 
appear and reappear on the stage that they very 
rarely know the proper moment without being 
told. The same composer’s Magic Flute is a 








edent, the principal soprano and tenor being 
given first choice and the rest following in the order 
of their importance, like guests at a state dinner. 

Madame Minnie Hauk was an exception in the dressing- 
room arrangement, however, and sometimes we had to build 
one especially for her. She had a superstition that it was ill 
luck to dress on the left side of the stage. As the dressing- 
room accommodations at some theatres were all to the left of 
the stage.there was no alternative but to build one of scenery 
for her onthe right. She would not dress until this was 
done. Only once did she overcome her scruples in this 
direction, and that was at the Auditorium, in Chicago. The 
*‘star’s’’ dressing-room there is to the left of the stage. When 
Madame Hauk heard that she went to the theatre at five 
o’clock in the afternoon and camped, bag and baggage, to 
keep her rival, Madame Marie Roze, who was also to sing 
that night, from getting it. Madame Roze, who was the 





Editor's Note—Mr. William Parry, stage manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has had an experience of thirty-four 
years in staging nd opera. He began under Augustus Harris, 
the elder, at Her Majesty's Theatre,in London. Twenty-two years 
ago Mr. Parry made his first visit to America. Since then he has 
staged most of the operas presented for the first time in this 
country. 

A small, slight man, not more than five feet three, he has the 
enerey and endurance that often Y with slight poyngre 

With a repertory of more than fifty operas, and with a third of a 
century's experience r. Parry occupies a unique place in the 
grand opera world behind the footlights. 
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for the privilege of appearing, and the manager of the 
**supers’’ reaps quite a tidy little harvest. But it is not 
always such pleasant sailing. 

I remember once when we were piaying II] Trovatore in 
a small town that I needed for the last act two guards to drag 
Manrico to his execution. I got them; big, brawny local 
men, There was no time for rehearsal, and at the last moment 
I had to instruct them what to do. 

“* Take a good hold of the tenor,’’ I said, ‘‘ and the more 
he struggles the more you must appear to struggle. Make it 
look natural.’’ 

They did make it look natural. It grew to be the real 
thing. They were in earnest. Grabbing the tenor, the 
struggle began, until they rocked and reeled, a human 
triangle. The more the tenor tried to free himself the more 
my new “‘supers’’ thought he was acting up to his part. 
When I got to them they were in the wings. The tenor, at 
last in the possession of his arms, had drawn his sword and 
wanted to kill them. To make matters yet worse the ténor 
spoke no English, and the more vehement his Italian grew 
the funnier they had thought it was and the more they had 
laughed. That tenor had a pair of sore arms for days. 

A call is made, soon after arriving, for the orchestra mem- 
bers to find their proper chairs, and thus avoid confusion at 
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difficult work to stage, but I have been familiar 
with it for the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
since the days of Titiens, and last season when it 
was brought out it seemed no harder to do than Don Giovanni. 

The opera which I take most pride in staging is Boito’s 
Mefistofele. It offers fine opportunities. The composers 
with whom I have been thrown in preparing their operas for 
performance I have found exacting and totally unpractical. 
Boito is the exception, and understands how to get effects. 

As an example of the importance of small details, suppose 
the knife which La Tosca uses to kill Scarpia were not in its 
place on the table and in the exact spot where her hand must 
fall upon it as though by accident. The whcle act would be 
ruined; indeed, I may say the whole opera would be ruined, 
for it is a climax. The demand in detail is enormous, but 
fortunately I have a good memory. After thirty-four years 
of experience my repertory includes some fifty or sixty 
operas. 

Sometimes, in spite of the utmost caution, an accident to 
the scenery cannot be guarded against, but the most ludicrous 
I can recall occurred years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in 
London, when a snow-drift caught fire. We were playing I! 
Rennegato, and were in the midst of an old-fashioned scene 
in which the tenor and soprano were standing in the moon- 
light in front of the church where they were presently to be 
married. On the opposite side of the stage, in the midst of 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE First INSTALLMENT — A'tim, half wolf, half dog, 
and Shag, the old buffalo bull, outcasts both, and both half-starved and 
hopeless, talk together of the rich feeding grounds of the Northland, 
and then witness the destruction of an immense herd of buffalo, driven 
into a cunningly arranged pound by the Blood Indians and heaped 
together there, helpless. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


HAG was the first to awaken; the night’s banquet caused 
S the morning to come slowly to A’tim. 

The pulling cut of Shag’s heavy jaws on the crisp grass 
awoke the Dog-Wolf. He yawned heavily, and eyed the old 
Bull with sleepy indifference. Ghur-h-h-h! what a plaintive 
figure the aged Buffalo was, to be sure. 

‘* Good-morning, Brother,'’’ whuffed Shag, his mouth full 
of grass; ‘‘ where are you going?’”’ 

**] cached a piece of the new meat here last night,’’ 
answered A’tim, as he nosed under an overhanging cut-bank. 
‘* Forest thieves! ’’ he ejaculated angrily; ‘‘ the Gray Stealers 
of Things have taken it.’’ His cache was as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard — not even a bone; there was nothing but 
the reddened stones where the meat had lain, and a foul odor 
of Wolf. Impetuously he rushed to the second cache; it, 
too, was void of all meat; the third cache held nothing but 
the footprints of his Gray Half-Brothers, the Wolf Thieves. 

Despair crept into the heart of A’tim; 
what use to explore the fourth cache? 
The meat would be gone of a certainty. 
Why had he slept so soundly? Why had 
he hidden the meat at all? Oh! but he 
was stupid; as silly as a Calf Musk Ox. 

And the other meat up at the Pound, 
such as was left, would be full of Death 
Powder, put there for the Gray Runners. 
How he hoped they might eat it all—the 
thieves! It seemed such unnecessary 
looting, too, to steal his food when there 
was so much up at the Pound; it was like 
the persecution that had kept him an 
Outcast from the Wolf Pack. 

‘*There’s nothing meaner in the world 
than a Wolf,’’ he muttered; ‘‘ nothing; 
and already I am hungry again.’”’ 

At his fourth cache he scratched indif- 
ferently. But the long nails of his paw 
touched something soft and yielding — 
it was flesh. How had it escaped the 
Gray Stealers? 

‘* See, Shag,’’ he said, bringing his joint 
close to the Bull, and laying it down lov- 
ingly; ‘‘ last night I laid in a grub stake, 
as my old Master would say, that would 
have landed me in fair condition in the 
Northland. Those accursed Wolves, of 
whose kind I am not, being a Dog, have 
stolen it, all but this piece. It was out of 
consideration for you, my friend, knowing 
your dread of the blood smell, that made 
me cache it a little apart. How I wish I 
had lain on it— made my bed on its soft, 
sweet sides. Such meat I have not eaten 
for many a day.’’ 

‘“I’m sorry,’’ lamented Shag; ‘‘ it’s too 
bad. Here is nothing but sorrow for 
every one. See how still and quiet the 
old Range is; only those slayers of 
Redmen up by the Pound. Years ago, 
A’tim, perhaps when you were a Pup, all 
this prairie that is so beautiful with its 
short Buffalo grass, was just covered with 
people of my kind; and Antelope—though 
they were not of our kind, still we liked 
to see them — there was no harm in them, 
being, like ourselves, Grass Feeders; and 
to the South-West, Dog-Wolf 4 

“IT am no Wolf,’’ interrupted A’tim, 
thinking of his stolen meat; ‘‘ I am a 
Dog! ” 

“Well, well, Dog, to the South-West -— 
from here we can even see Chief Mountain 
where is that land—there were beautiful 
big-horned Elk, also Grass Feeders, and 
of a sweet temper.”’ 

‘IT know,’’ ejaculated A’tim, licking at 
his flesh food; ‘‘ in the North it was just 
the same with the Caribou, the whole 
land alive with them —and Mooswa, too.”’ 
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‘* But now, A’tim, since the coming of the Palefaces we are 
slaughtered by them and by the Redmen. .L-o-u-g-h—h-o-o! 
I shall leave this old Range to-day forever; my heart is sad.’’ 

**Come with me, then, Brother;’’ cried A’tim; ‘‘ together 
we will go to the land of which I have spoken. It is a long, 
lone trail for one. I will guard you well, for I know Man’s 
ways; and at night we will rest side by side.”’ 

‘*T will go,’’ said the Bull simply. 

‘* Let us start,’’ cried A’tim, seizing his joint of Buffalo 
meat, and sweeping the horizon with his suspicious eyes. 

“Your eating is heavy,’’ said Shag; ‘‘I will carry it for 
you on my horns. L-o-u-g-h—h-u! the blood smells terri- 
ble!’’ he exclaimed as A’tim pulled the joint over Shag’s 
forehead. 

Then the two Outcasts took up the long trail toward the 
Northland, where in a woof of sage green and bracken gold 
was woven a scheme of flesh-colored Castilleia, and wine- 
tinted moose-weed, and purple pea-flower; where was the 
golden shimmer of Gaillardia and slender star-leafed sun- 
flower; the pencil stalk of blue-joint, and the tasseled top 
of luscious pony-grass: a veritable promised land for the old 
Bull, buffeted of his fellows, and finding the short grass 
of the Southland stubbornly hard against his worn teeth. 

There, too, was Wapoos, the Rabbit, so easily caught in 
the years of plenty, and A’tim need never feel the pangs of a 
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collapsing stomach. There also were Marten, and Grouse, 
and Pheasant, and Kit Beaver, and other animals sweet 
against the tongue. Surely the Dog-Wolf had lingered too 
long in that barren Southern country, where there was only 
the rat-faced Gopher, who was but a mouthful; with, per- 
haps, the chance of a Buffalo Calf caught away from the 
Herd. Even that chance was gone now, for man was killing 
them all off. Yes, it was well that they should trail to the 
Northland, each said to the other. 

For days they plodded over the prairie, cobwebbed into 
deep ruts by Buffalo trails leading from grassland to water. 

It was on the third day that A'tim said to the Buffalo Bull: 
‘Tl am thirsty, Shag; my throat is hot with the dust. Know 
you of sweet drinking near—even with your sense of the 
hidden drinking you can find it, Great Bull, can you not?’’ 

“This hollow trail leads to water, most assuredly,’’ 
answered Shag, stepping leisurely into a path that was like 
an old plough furrow in a hay meadow. ‘‘ Even this shows 
how many were my people once.’’ The Buffalo sighed. 
*“Within sight are more trails like this than you have toes 
to your feet, Dog-Wolf —this whole mighty Range from here 
to the Uplands, which is the home of the White Storm, is so 
marked with the trails of my people; and now there are 
only these Water Runs to remind us of them.”’ 

Soon they came to a little lake blue with the mirrored sky, 
its mud banks white as though with 
drivensnow. ‘‘ The bitter water mark,”’ 
said Shag, as his heavy hoof sank through 
the white crust on the dark mud. 

‘* T know,’’ answered A’tim—“‘ alkali; 
that’s what Man calls it.’’ 

‘‘ Let us rest here this night —close 
to the drinking,’’ commanded Shag; 
‘*to-morrow we will go forward again.’’ 

That night A’tim ate the last of the 
Buffalo meat Shag had packed on his 
horns for him, The next day they 
trailed again toward the Northland. 

When they came to a river that was to 
be forded Shag carried the Dog-Wolf on 
his back; when there was presence of 
danger, a suspicious horseman, Shag 
curled up like a boulder, or crouched in 
a coulee, and if the Man came too near 
A’tim led him away on a hopeless chase. 
Daily the Dog-Wolf grew into the heart 
of Shag, the Buffalo, who listened with 
eager delight to his tales of the Northland. 

A’tim had fared well while the meat 
lasted; but they were now ina land of 
much hunger—a land almost devoid of 
life; and the Dog-Wolf was coming 
again into the chronic state of his exist- 
ence — famine. 

As they trailed Northward the grass 
grew richer and softer and more lus- 
cious; Shag commenced to put on fat. 
But daily the Dog-Wolf grew hungrier 
and thinner. In the vast solitude, 
walled on every side by the never-ending 
sky from which the stars peeped at night 
and the sun smiled by day, there was 
little for the Dog-Wolf, who was a flesh- 
eater. Scarce anything but Gophers; 
not an Agtelope, nor a Mule Deer, nor 
a Black Tail had they seen for days. 
Once a Kit Fox, the small, gray kind of 
the prairie, waited tantalizingly with his 
nozzle flat on the turf, seemingly asleep, 
until A’tim was within two jumps, then 
he slipped nonchalantly into his burrow 
as though he had just been called to 
dinner. A froth of disappointed rage 
wreathed the hungry lips of the Dog- 
Wolf. Surely he was in danger of 
starvation. 

For two days he lived on a single 
Mole, unearthed quite by chance; then 
a Gopher, stalked from behind the big 
legs of Shag, saved him from utter col- 
lapse. Of a verity he was living from 
hand to mouth; such abject poverty he 
had never known, not even in the 
Southland by the Blood Reserve. 

‘‘ Carry me, Brother,’’ he said to the 
Bull, ‘“‘ for I am weak like a new Pup. 
If I could but see a Trapper’s shack ora 
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camp,’’ he confided to Shag, as he clung to the Bull’s hump, 
‘IT might find something to eat—Ghur-r-r! a piece of the 
Pork Eating, or a half-picked bone, or a Duck killed by the 
Fire-stick! Even one of my own kind, a Dog, would I eat, 
I’m that famished—Great Bull, is that not a shack?’’ he 
exclaimed suddenly as a square building loomed on the 
horigon. 

‘I think I see it,’’ said the Bull; 
longer good at a great <listance.’’ 

As they journeyed toward the object Shag suddenly stopped 
and gave a loud bubbling guffaw. 

‘““What are you laughing at, 
angrily. 

‘*I, who am an Outcast because of my great age, Dog- 
Wolf, am even now a great Fool; and so art thou, A’tim, an 
Outcast and a Fool.”’ 

‘* Your wit is like yourself, Shag, heavy and not too pleas- 
ing. Pray, why am I a Fool?’’ 

‘“ That is no shack,’’ answered the Bull; ‘‘ it is but a rock; 
there’s a line of them, like a trail of teepees, for miles, stretch- 
ing for the length of many a day’s march, running as straight 
as the cough of a Fire-stick, all looking like that one. Wie- 
sah-ke-chack, who is God of the Animals, put them there for 
the Buffalo to brush their hides against —a most wise act.’’ 

With a weary sigh A’tim turned his eyes from the deceitful 
rock, and watched furtively for the chance of even a small 
Kill as they journeyed. 

Day by day Shag was eating of the richer grass and 
becoming of a great corpulency. Envious thoughts com- 
menced to creep into the mind of A’tim. Why should he 
starve and become a skeleton, while this hulking Bull, to 
whom he was acting as a friend and guide, waxed fat in the 
land that was of his finding? Many times Shag carried the 
Dog-Wolf on his back, and at night the heat of his great body 
kept A’tim warm. 

But the vicious envy that was in the Wolf mind of A’tim 
started a line of proper villainy. Let the Bull grow fat. If 
the worst came to the worst —if no other meat was to be had 
—when the Frogs, and Moles, and such Waterfowl as might 
be surprised had failed, and his very life de- 
pended on food, would not there be much eat- 
ing off the body of this Bull Buffalo? There- 
fore let him wax fat. At first A’tim only 
thought of it just a litthe—a flash-light of evil, 
like the sting of a serpent; but daily it grew 
stronger. What was Shag to him? He was 
not of his kind. If, when they came to the 
Northland, to the forests of the Athabasca, the 
Wapoos were in the year of plague, and all 
other animals had fled the Boundaries because 
of this, and there was no food to be had, why 
should he not feast for days and days off the 
Buffalo?—that is. if anything happened to 
Shag. Something might happen to him very 
easily. A’tim knew of many muskegs where 
a stupid, heavy-footed Bull might be mired; 
also, there was the poison plant, the Death 
Flower of the Monkshood. He could per- 
suade the stupid Shag to eat of it, and in an 
hour the Bull would die—puffed up like a 
Cow’s udder; it would not hurt the flesh. 
Eu-h-h! there were many ways. Shag’s com- 
pany was good — he was weary of being alone; 
it was dreadful to be an Outcast; but rather 
than starve to death— well, he would eat his 
friend. 

What matter to him the ever-increasing 
beauty of the landscape, the richer growth that 
appealed strongly to his companion from the 
bare Southern plain? The wild rose bushes, 
red-berried in the autumn of their fruitage, 
caressed their ankles as they passed; pink and 
white berries clung to silver-leafed Buffalo 
willow like rose-tinted snowflakes; hazel and 
wild cherry and gentle maple swayed in the 
prairie wind, and sent fluttering leaf-kisses to 
the parent earth. Great patches of feed-land 
waved silver gray with a tasseled spread of 
seeding grasses. Oh! but they were coming 
into a land of much growth. Shag the Bull 
lowed in soft content as he rested full-bellied 
on the black-loamed prairie. All the time A’tim was but 
thinking of something to kill, something to eat. 

That was as they came to Egg Lake. 

‘* Trail slowly, kind Brother,’’ admonished the Dog-Wolf. 
‘Tt is now the season of many Ducks here, even at Egg 
Lake; perchance in the reed grass yonder, by the willows, I 
may stalk a Wavey, or even a Goose.’’ Ghur-r-r! but he 
was hungry! 

A’tim stole on in front; flat to the grass his belly, and 
low his head. As silently as floating foam on still water he 
passed into the thicket of reed grass, his fierce eye fixed on 
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four Mallard that gabbled, and dove their supple heads to» 


the mud bottom for wild rice. Only a little farther and 
A’tim would be upon them. Shag was watching solicitously 
the stalk of his friend. 

Suddenly, and without provocation, the lake seemed to 
stand up on end and commence throwing things about. The 
Bull was startled —what did it all mean? Gradually some- 
thing huge and black began to take shape and form from 
amidst the whirl of many moving things. 

“A Bear!’ gasped Shag. ‘* By the strength of my neck 
he means to devour A’tim!’”’ 

With a rushing charge Shag was upon the fighters —only 
just in time, for Muskwa had A’tim in his long-clawed grasp, 
and in another instant would have crushed Dog ribs. 
And in the succession of surprises one came to Muskwa with 
vivid suddenness, for he was lifted on a pair of strong horns, 
like a Cub, and thrown with great speed far out into the thin 
waters of the lake. 
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‘* Thanks, Great Bull,’’ panted the frightened Dog-Wolf, 
creeping painfully from the thick sedge grass. ‘‘ He also 
was after the Ducks, I think; I walked right on top of him, 
I was that busy with my hunt.’’ 

‘If I had not been in such a blundering hurry,’’ lamented 
Shag, ‘‘I might have saved him for your eating; but he’s 
gone now.”’ 

And so they journeyed till they came to Battle River. 
There A’tim caught three Frogs among the blossom-topped 
leeks; they were no more than three small oysters to a 
hungry man. 

‘* The water is deep and the banks steep,’’ grunted Shag, 
looking dubiously at the stream. 

** Lower down is a ford,’’ answered A’tim; ‘‘ we will cross 
there.’’? For when Shag swam in deep water the Dog-Wolf 
found it difficult to keep on his back. 

‘*A teepee!’’ exclaimed A’tim, as they came close to the 
crossing. 

**Let us go back and swim the river, 
‘* there will be hunters within the lodge.”’ 

‘*No, wait you here,’’ commanded A’tim; “there will 
surely be food in the teepee, and I mean to have it.’’ 

** Be careful,’’ warned Shag; ‘‘this is a land of scarcity, 
and the hunters may bring us evil.”’ 

But already A’tim was skulking toward a small canvas 
tent, gleaming white beside the blue waters of Battle River. 
The Bull lay down to conceal his great bulk, and watched 
apprehensively the foray of his pillaging comrade. A’tim 
circled until he was down wind from the teepee. 

‘* The Man is not in his burrow,’’ he muttered, sniffing the 
air that floated from the tent to his sensitive nostrils; ‘‘ but I 
smell the brown pork meat they eat.’’ 

Cautiously, stealthily, burying his brown-gray body in the 
river grass, he stole to the very tent pegs of the canvas shel- 
ter; there he listened, as still and silent as the river stones. 
There was no sound within; no living thing even drew breath 
beyond the cotton wall — he could have heard that. 

In through the flap he stole. Yes, his scouting had been 
perfect. 


” 


pleaded Shag; 


A pair of blankets, an iron fry-pan, and—ah! there 
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was the rich brown meat, its white edge gleaming a welcome. 
With a famished snarl A’tim fastened his lean jaws upon 
it, and sprang for the door. He was none too quick. 
‘*Thud, thudety-thud, thudety-thudety-thud!’’ a horseman 
was hammering down the sloping bank across the ford. 

As A’tim leaped from the tent the horseman shouted and 
drove big rowel spurs hard up the Seok of his galloping 
Cayuse. 

‘* Just my evil chance! ’’ snarled A’tim as he headed for 
Shag; ‘‘ but what is a small piece of bacon compared with a 
big Buffalo?’’ For into his quick Wolf brain came the safety 
thought that should the pursuing hunter sight Shag he would 


“follow, and let the bacon go. 


As the Man galloped he unslung a gun, and fired at the 
fleeing Dog-Wolf. A little sputter of dust drove into the 
nostrils of A’tim as a trade ball spat in his face and buried 
itself in front of him. There was no second shot; only 
the ‘‘ thudety-thud’’ of the Pony’s hoofs. The pursuer was 
armed with a muzzle-loading trade musket. 

The shot startled Shag. Now he could see them rushing 
his way; soon they would be upon him. With a bellow of 
frightened rage at the stupidity of A’tim, he stuck his scraggy 
tail straight out, and broke into a solemn gallop. 

In an instant the hunter swerved from his course and raced 
for the Bull, loading his gun as the Cayuse swung along 
under a free rein. Shag chuckled softly as he spread his 
great quarters, and hung his nose closer to earth. 

‘* It’s a down trail for miles,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ and I, who 


in my prime have outrun the fastest Buffalo Horses of the _ 
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“Just my evil chance!” snarled 
A’tim as he headed for Shag 





Bloods and Blackfeet, can surely show that lean-flanked Pack 
Animal a long trail. Mou-o-o-h! but already I feel in my 
veins the strength of this rich feeding.’’ And the huge form 
slipped down the gentle grade of sloping plain like an 
express train. Once the hunter threw the butt of his musket 
to shoulder and fired; but half the powder charge had spilled 
in the restless loading, and the trade ball wandered aimlessly 
yards wide of the fleeing Bull. Shag grunted and kinked his 
tail derisively as the spirit of the old times threw its glamor 
over him. It was years since he had been thought worthy of 
the chase; surely he was becoming of some account in the 
Buffalo world again. 

A’tim, sitting on his haunches, watched the departing cav- 
alcade, and industriously absorbed much of the fat pork. ‘‘I 
can carry it better in my stomach,’’ he reasoned philosophic- 
ally. ‘* But who would have thought old Shag had it in 
him?’’ he muttered in admiration. 

As he gazed, the extent of territory between Shag and his 
pursuer widened perceptibly. The overworked Pony was 
tired; no doubt his rider had trailed for many a league with 
him, and he was in no condition for the fierce gallop of a 
Buffalo Run. 

A’tim finished the bacon with undoubted relish, then struck 
out across the boundless field of grass. ‘‘I must not lose 
sight of Shag,’’ he thought; ‘‘ there will not always be bacon 
for the stealing when I am on the edge of starvation.’’ 

At last the Pony was pulled to a walk, turned about, and 
headed for the teepee that nestled on the river bank. The 
rider was indulging in much injudicious vituperation of all 
the animal kingdom, including his own well-blown Cayuse, 
whose trembling flanks vouched for the energy with which he 
had tried to overhaul the galloping Bull. 

A’tim circled wide, and, when he considered it safe, fell 
into Shag’s trail and followed on. Soon he overtook his 
comrade. ‘‘ Well done, my big Bull!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ that 
was a rare turn you did me.’’ 

‘*It was,’’ answered Shag shortly; ‘‘ hardly of my own 
choosing, though; you thrust it upon me. I suppose you 
were bringing me the bacon, kind Brother?”’ 

**T knew you could do it,’’ flattered A’tim. 
*“ You have the full speed of a Spike Horn, and 
the great wisdom of your own age.’’ 

Shag said nothing; he was angry at the self- 
ish heartlessness of the other Outcast. It 
seemed hardly a fair recognition of the service 
he had rendered the Dog-Wolf when he prod- 
ded the Bear from his throat. 

** Come, let us be moving,’’ he commanded; 
““we must find another crossing.’’ 

‘Oh! but I feel years younger,’’ cried A’tim 
joyfully, as they headed again for Battle River. 
““Euh-euh-euh-euh! Yap-yap-yap!” he 
laughed ; ‘‘ this eating has pit the joyousness of 
a Pup into my heart.’’ 

That night they crossed the river at another 
ford, and slept in a bluff of slim-bodied white 
poplars, for they were on the edge of the North 
timber lands. 

“This is good cover,’’ muttered A’tim, as he 
raked the yellow heart-shaped leaves of the 
poplar together for a bed. 

“It’s new to me,’’ muttered Shag; ‘‘ and it 
will also give cover to one’s enemies; one must 
be very cautious in the Northland, I think.’’ 

Then the two Outcasts slept together on the 
border of the North fairyland to which the 
Dog-Wolf was leading Shag the Bull. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
RxD 


Two Prairie Terrors 


NE of the most terrible of the dangers en- 
countered by the homesteaders on the 
prairie has been the prairie fire. Its beginning 
was a trifle—a careless brand from a hunter’s 
camp-fire, perhaps — but the outcome is dread- 
ful and momentous indeed. 

At first there is only a low bank of dark cloud 
on the horizon. An hour later, or less, the cloud, 
like a black band across the sky, has risen half way to the 
zenith, and along the lower edge of it runs a fringe of visible 
flame. 

It is quick work, then. Nobody who has not seen a full- 
fledged prairie fire can realize its immensity, its tremendous 
rate of progress, which is swifter than that of the fastest horse, 
and its power of destruction. The mass of heated air thrown 
up from it causes a great suction, producing a wind which 
follows the fire and pushes the column of smoke to the front. 

When there is time enough, a fire is started in the grass 
toward the approaching fire, so as to make a burned space 
that will check the coming flames. If there be not time for 
that, a fire is started in the same direction, so as to leave in 
its wake a space in which shelter may be found. 

Great snowstorms, accompanied by cold waves, in the East, 
are commonly called blizzards, but they are not at all like the 
Western blizzard. Ina real blizzard the air is filled with a 
peculiar vapor of snow, which drifts before the wind at the 
rate of forty to sixty miles an hour. The vapor is so dense 
that in it the traveler can hardly see his hand before his face. 

A person caught abroad in a blizzard is in a dreadful 
plight, indeed. The snow drifts through his clothing and 
beats directly against his skin. No clothing, however thick, 
will keep it out. Thus he is subjected to dreadful distress: 
but what causes most of the deaths that occur in blizzards is 
that the snow-vapor is carried into the lungs in breathing and 
paralyzes those organs. Often it has happened that a man 
has ventured out of his house a few yards to the barn, and in 


_ returning has fallen dead before reaching his threshold. 
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The Rights of the Volunteer 









| LL newspaper sto- 
A ries to the con- 
} trary, it may be 
stated on the best author- 
ity that not more than a 
fourth of the volunteer 
‘ . officers now in service 

can count on commis- 

sions in the new regular 

army. There are about 

two thousand such offi- 

DRAWN BY cers on the rolls to-day, 

0. MARTIN JUSTICE and most of them wish 

to be commissioned in 
the regulars and are straining every point to bring it about. 

It is going to be a hard season for the War Department. 
There are now less than six hundred original vacancies, with 
about ten thousand eager aspirants, young and middle-aged, 
field officers, company officers, a host of the rank and file 
(both regulars and volunteers), and finally a multitude of 
young fellows from civil life who never yet ‘‘ got into the 
game,’’ but all of whom wish to be officers in the new army. 

The preference, and rightly so, goes to those who have seen 
service, but very few people realize the wonderful make-up 
of the regiments suddenly raised to fill the quota from the 
various States, especially those of the great Northwest. 

At the call in April, 1898, the Eastern levies were taken 
mainly from the already organized National Guard, but in 
the far West, where only one regiment as a rule was accepted 
from each State, there was a rush to get into the service the 
like of which was never seen before. The best names, the 
best families and even fortunes were represented in the 
ranks, with the result that the very cream.of the young man- 
hood of the Northwest was skimmed from the surface of the 
great popular uprising that followed the President’s call. 


Wealthy I mind me of a day in camp at San 

. Francisco before we got away to Manila. 
Soldiers at The stiff gale blowing in from the Pacific 
Tent Work snapped the ridge pole of the ‘‘ fly’ in 


front of brigade headquarters, and an 
enterprising quartermaster —a West Pointer and cavalryman 
—called for a detail to repair damages. A corporal and six 
soldiers of a brand-new volunteer regiment from the Pacific 
Coast came on the run. In ten minutes the pole was spliced 
and the fly replaced and the squad was marching back to 
camp. Then entered the quartermaster, lifting his cap and 
wiping his brow. 

** Warm work?’’ I asked. 

** Yes, sir, but just look at that squad. That man in the 
lead on the right put me up at his club last time I was at 
Portland. The fellow on his left dropped a position at six 
thousand a year to soldier for thirteen a month, and the cor- 
poral can sign his check for more cash than all the colonels 
and generals in camp.”’ 

For that were we regulars. 

Of course Colonel Roosevelt’s story beats this: his going 
yachting with a New York nabob and next finding him peel- 
ing potatoes for his squad of Rough Riders at San Antonio. 
It was all inthe game. But it is wonderful to look back on 
the composition of the old Eighth Corps and to think of the 
men who sweltered under the Luzon suns in blue flannel and 
khaki, their faces blistered, their shoulders black and blue 
from the vicious kick of the Springfield under the influence 
of the smokeless cartridge. There was more education under 
most of those old slouch hats than under the laced chapeaux 
of many a European war. Students by the score and college 
graduates by hundreds marched in the rank and file. ‘‘ D,’’ 
of the First Idaho, was their university company —students 
almost to a man. The First Washington, First Colorado, 
First California and Second Oregon numbered college boys 
by the squad, and above the crash of battle one could some- 
times hear the rival yells of Western universities. 

At Honolulu we were held ten weeks in mid-ocean, without 
telegraphic communication, and the commanding general 
without independent powers. It took three weeks to obtain 
authority from the department commander at San Francisco 
to order anything from court plaster to a court martial, and 
meanwhile there might be the deuce to pay. 

Typhoid and malarial fevers played havoc with the com- 
mand. Many medical officers were down. There was noth. 
ing for it but to hire doctors in town or look among oursel ves- 
Then it developed that in the ranks of the volunteers were 
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By General Charles Hing 


skilled physicians. One young gentleman, a private in his 
National Guard company at home, had abandoned a lucrative 
practice to go with his comrades tothe front. He was placed 
on duty in Camp McKinley ‘‘ in his professional capacity ’’ 
and served several months as acting assistant surgeon. Asa 
test case, after his regiment was mustered out his friends set 
up a claim for pay on his account as a ‘‘ contract ’’ doctor for 
the time being, but Uncle Sam couldn’t see it. ‘Thirteen 
dollars a month was all the law allowed, no matter what the 
service. But this opens a large subject. However, if civil- 
ian doctors had been employed in Honolulu Uncle Sam would 
have been mulcted many thousands. 

Interpreters were often needed, and no matter what the 
tongue the volunteers furnished the man. As for lawyers, 
chemists, dentists, druggists, brokers, auctioneers, electri- 
cians, miners and teachers, the ranks were full of them. 


Astronomers One ee xy 0g a ar res 
sass we were holding the line of the Pasigwi 

and Filipino a slender force against we knew not how 

Night Signals many, while MacArthur was lunging 


away northward along the railway, I was 
out at the front near Guadaloupe Church. Some stir had 
been reported by the pickets. Some movement seemed 
imminent among the insurgents, yet the night was without a 
sound. The stars were brilliant in the tropic sky, and as I 
dismounted at the outpost at Cemetery Height the men were 
in animated but low-toned discussion. Off to the east, as I 
remember, Orion, with his studded belt, was well up above 
the dim horizon, and, like that of Bethlehem, a clear white 
star was shining above the distant church tower of the town 
of Pasig. Three or four lads in flannel shirts were eagerly 
peering over their improvised parapet. Fancy how odd it 
sounded to the old regular to hear his pickets glibly telling 
the stars named long centuries ago by Chaldee shepherds 
watching their flocks upon the plains. 

‘*It can’t- be a planet! Yonder’s Saturn! Yonder’s 
Jupiter,’’ said one voice excitedly. 

‘It’s a star of the first magnitude, at least,’’ said another, 
“‘and not one lives in that part of the sky.’’ Then there 
was excited pointing to and mention of Bellatrix and 
Betelguese and Saiph and Aldebaran, and then came the flat- 
footed announcement from one of their number: “‘ It’s no 
star at all, I tell you! If anything, it’s a Filipino signal.’’ 

And so it proved. 

That was the first night we saw it, but, until Wheaton 
launched out and cleaned the Tagals off the Delta Islands for 
good and all, night after night at different hours that star 
would suddenly shine full and tell the watchers on the city 
walls behind us some story we interlopers could not read. 
And the university boys, crouching at the forefront, spotted 
it on sight. Yet it looked enough like Venus at her full to 
be her twin sister visiting in another quarter of the heavens. 

‘*Wasn’t there some feeling between the volunteers and 
the regulars in the old Eighth Corps?’’ is a question I have 
often been asked since coming home. Yes, there was—a feel- 
ing that seemed to grow heartier, kindlier, warmer with 
every night and day we campaigned together—a feeling of 
mutual reliance, respect and esteem, for each had learned to 
know and grown to like the other. It was as pull-together, 
fight-for-each-other a corps as ever lived, and now, seasoned, 
schooled, experienced, those volunteers—many of them — 
are clamoring for commissions in the new regular service. 
It’s their last chance, their only chance to enter. Well have 
they won their spurs. Would it not be well to let them wear 
them henceforth among the professionals, and as many as 
we can possibly take? Let us remember, too, there has 
been little time for textbooks these last two years in the 
Philippines— nothing, in fact, but the broad school of expe- 
rience, whose diploma should weigh equally with that of the 
proposed half brother to the civil service examination. 


Raed 
What “JacKy” Eats 


Cc. A. McAllister, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service 


Fre United States Government gives its. sailors only thirty 
cents a day each to live on, but the American Navy is 
better fed than any other navy in the world. In fact, “‘Jacky”’ 
lives better than the average mechanic on shore, . 

As the appetite of a seafaring man cannot be appeased by 
angel food, the provisions are of the most substantial kind. 









All naval vessels are liable to be sent on long voyages, or 
to be stationed where markets are inaccessible, and the 
stores purchased for the crew must be such as will keep for a 
long time and not become damaged by changes of climate. 
Naturally, salt pork, corned beef, hardtack, beans, flour, 
sugar, canned fruits and vegetables are carried in large 
quantities; and must of necessity constitute the main part of 
the daily rations. With these staples as a basis, many appe- 
tizing combinations can be made. At sea, fresh meat and 
vegetables are not to be had, but while in port, or within 
reach of a market, the navy regulations require the issuance 
on certain days of these desirable additions to the food sup- 
ply. In the olden days no fresh meat was included in the 
navy ration, and “‘ Jacky ’’ was compelled to subsist iargely 
on corned beef, known in the sailor vernacular as ‘salt 
horse,’’ owing to the fact that some unscrupulous contractor 
at one time long ago passed off horse flesh for beef in a navy 
supply. The barrel in which the salt meat is kept is to 
this day known as the ‘‘ harness cask.’’ 


The Work The enlisted men are divided into messes 
of the Jack- consisting of from eighteen to twenty-four 

men each. Every month the mess elects 
of-the-Dust one of its number to the position of 


caterer, and he looks after all matters 
culinary during his term.. To him the daily allowances of 
staple foods are issued each morning by one of the paymas- 
ter’s men, known as the ‘‘ Jack-of-the-dust,’’ presumably 
from his handling flour. The ship’s cooks then prepare the 
supplies for the table. Each’ mess is usually allowed from 
four to six commuted rations; that is, the caterer is given the 
value of such rations in cash, and is thus provided with a 
fund of from thirty-six to fifty-four dollars per month, with 
which to buy fruits, vegetables, fish, butter, and other items 
which are not included in the list of articles furnished by the 
Government. To furnish the table still further, it is custom- 
ary for each man to “‘ chip in’’ a dollar or two each month 
out of his own pocket. 

The old-time shellbacks looked with glee upon a plum- 
duff dinner, but such dainties as that seem commonplace to 
the new-style navy men, who on holidays, and frequently on 
Sundays, have delicacies like roast turkey with cranberry 
sauce, celery, oranges, bananas, and even ice cream. 

If ‘‘ Jacky ’’ has one failing in the commissariat line, it is 
his craving for pies of any constituency or nationality. He 
will eat them on any occasion and in any place. The ship’s 
cook, if he be ambitious, takes advantage of this, and makes 
up a tempting array of pies from materials which he purchases 
from the paymaster, and retails them to the sailors. 


What it Costs The Government does not discriminate 
to Run the in the allowance for food supplies in the 
: navy as between officer and enlisted 
Officers’ Mess man—that is, it did. not up toa year or 
two ago, when every man in the ship, 

from the Admiral down to a coal+heaver, received thirty 
cents each day. Now the discrimination is that the coal- 
heaver continues to draw his thirty cents, while the Admiral 
and all other officers, except the gunner, carpenter, pharma- 
cist, chief machinists and the naval cadets, receive absolutely 
nothing for their subsistence on board ship. ‘ Many who visit 
naval vessels, and are entertaineg at dinner or luncheon, are 
heard to remark that the Govefnment provides very good 


‘ living for its officers, not thinking that the entire cost of 


the repast has come out of the officers’ own pockets. 

The cost of an officer’s living on one of our vessels varies 
considerably. In a port where much entertaining has to be 
done, and where there are high-priced markets, the mess-bill, 
as it is called, sometimes runs as high as thirty-five or forty 
dollars a month for each officer, and is rarely less than 
twenty-five dollars a month. This represents merely the 
actual cost of the food and the incidental expenses of the 
mess, as the Government furnishes all servants, crockery, 
fuel and table linen. 

In connection with this subject, it may be interesting to 
note that the Captain of a war vessel does not eat with the 
other officers, but has a separate establishment for himself, 
and is provided with a cook and a steward whose only duties 
are to wait on him. On flagships the Admiral also eats 
alone. The wardroom mess.usually includes all officers 
above the. grade of ensign,.and on most vessels consists of 
from ten totwenty members. Junior officers and naval cadets 
constitute another mess, known as the steerage mess, 
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“ Put yer wheel down,” roared 
Mr. Jones from amidships 


THIRTY-SIXTH 
CHAPTER 


T WAS the last dog- 
| watch, the only time in 
the twenty-four hours 
when both watches were at 
leisure, and Dick and Ensign Breen dared to converse openly. 
They were walking up. and down near the fore hatch. In 
the alley between the forward house and the weather-rail the 
watch on deck was gathered in groups, while the watch 
below passed in and out of their own forecastle, their voices 
rising. in disconnected murmurs over the rush of the wind 
through the rigging- andthe swash of the sea. The cold 
night of the Southern winter had fallen, and in the northwest 
a half moon shone brightly between the obscurations of 
racing clouds, illumining every detail of the deck and top- 
hamper, but, when hidden, throwing the whole fabric into 
shadow blacker from the contrast. Out of the darkness at 
such a moment came the tall figure of the carpenter, who 
peered into their faces. 

** Hist, lad,’’ he said cautiously to Dick. 
Come wi’ me a bit.’’ 

He led him over to the rail, and lowering his mouth to his 
ear whispered: ‘‘ To-night’s the night.’’ 

** To-night,’’ repeated Dick. ‘‘ The night for what?”’ 

* To-night’s the night,’’ said Chips impressively. ‘‘ It’s 
been a-tellin’ me all the day. “ To-night, at eight bells i’ the 
last dog-watch, he’ll have his knife sharp enough to suit 
him.”’ 

‘* What—who’s been telling you? 
Chips?”’ 

‘* The voice—the wee bit voice in my ear, lad. D’ye no 
hear it yersel’? Hear it noo? ‘ Eight bells i’ the last dog- 
watch.’ He’s at it noo. Hear him—a-grindin’ and a- 
scrapin’ wi’ his butcher’s steel. And. he’s gettin’ nought but 
a wire eedge—nought but a wire eedge. And he don’t 
know, the loon; he don’t know."’ 

The carpenter chuckled; and Dick listened, but heard no 
sound of knife sharpening. 

‘*He don’t know,” continued Chips. ‘‘ But you do, lad. 
Saw ye ever the like of such an eedge asI ha’ put on the 
broadax? And he’s nought but a wire eedge on his bit o’ 
pot metal.’’ And again the carpenter chuckled joyously. 
Then he bolted aft in the darkness, and Dick returned 
thoughtfully to Breen at the hatch. 

‘He hears voices,’’ he said; ‘‘and he hears the cook 
sharpening his knife; but I couldn’t. He’s half crazy. I 
haven’t heard that knife sharpening since he scalded me.”’ 


** Come awa’. 


What do you mean, 
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‘Nor I. No doubt you discouraged him. He would 
cheerfully knife you if he dared, but as I said, he is a 
poltroon from his wool down. And Chips is safe enough if 
he only knew it.’’ 

** Chips must have been a little touched before it began. 
Otherwise, why don’t I hear voices? We're in the same 
boat.’’ 

** Difference of age, temperament and brand of lunacy. 
You were a little touched, too, and I’m catch- 
ing it. What cures one man kills another. 
There goes eight bells.’’ 

The tinkle of the bell sounded at the wheel, 
and Breen stepped toward the large bell at the 
foremast to repeat the strokes. Before he 
could do so, a hoarse, blood-freezing shriek 
rang out from the lee galley door, and, amid 
startled exclamations of jostled men, the car- 
penter’s voice followed with, ‘‘ Help! Help! 
Murder!’’ Thenhe sprang around the corner 
of the house and mounted the fore hatch. 

** Shut up that noise forrard, there,’’ shouted 
Mr. Jones from the poop. ‘‘ Strike eight bells. 
What’s the matter?’”’ 

Breen struck the bell, and the watch below, 
already out of the forecastle, followed the car- 
penter, while the others from the weather alley 
trooped forward. The moon, suddenly appear- 
ing from behind a cloud, illumined their won- 
dering faces and the distorted features of the 
carpenter on the hatch. He stood with arms 
raised over his head, eyes blazing, lips drawn 
tightly over his teeth, while incoherent growls 
came from his throat. 

“Hold him!’’ he screamed at 
last. ‘‘ Hold the black cutthroat. 
Take awa’ the knife—the knife— 
the knife. It has a wire eedge.”’ 

“It’s all right, Chips,’’ called 
Dick, advancing toward him. 
‘* The cook isn’t there.’’ 

The carpenter turned, glared at 
him, and shrank away. 

‘* Back, ve murderin’ devil,’’ he 
roared. ‘‘ Back wi’ ye. Ha’ ye no 
done enough? ’’ 

He bounded down to leeward, 
turned sharply, and rushed through 
the group of men, scattering them 
right and left. Aft he went, yelling 
ceaselessly, meeting Mr. Jones at 
the mainmast and upsetting him. 
He mounted the poop steps in two 
bounds, sped along the alley, and 
the crew, crowding aft, saw him 
poised for an instant on the taffrail. 
Then, with a long, mournful wail 
echoing from his lips, he disap- 
peared from sight just as the moon 
hid behind a cloud. 

** Man overboard!’’ sang out the helmsman.° 

“* Put yer wheel down,’’ roared Mr. Jones from amidships. 
““All hands forrard there. Stand by braces fore and aft. 
Clear away that lee-quarter boat. Hard down yer wheel.”’ 

‘““Hard down, sir,’’ answered the man at the wheel. 
‘* Hard down it is.’’ 

Men scattered to stations for tacking ship, and Mr. Jones 
hurried aft, while the ship came slowly up to the wind. 
Dick was one of the jib-sheet men, and he mounted the 
forecastle deck, where, as going about on the other tack was 
obviously unnecessary, he expected to do nothing; but a 
thundering voice—louder than Pig’s—from the poop 
changed the prospect. The Captain was on deck. 

** Hard up that wheel —quick!’’ roared the voice. 
on to them weather jib sheets forrard there. 
windward. Forrard all hands o’ ye. Stand by weather fore 
braces. Oh!’’—and the roaring voice took on a note of 
distress —‘‘ Oh—oh, you two-ends-an’-the-bight-of-a- 
poor-fool, just look at my ship now! Look at her! Let goto 
looward! Haul ’round them fore yards! ’Round wi’ ’em! 
Box this ship back ’fore the spars go. Get forrard out o’ 
this, you infernal lunkhead! Get out o’ my sight!’’ 

Mr. jones, saying nothing in reply, headed the rush of men 
to the fore braces; but it was too late. They had not bent 
the heavy weather canvas needed in those latitudes, and the 
old, patched-up rags aloft could not stand the shaking they 
were receiving. Royals went first, then topgallantsails and 
topsails, and before the ship, under the influence of the 
backed fore yards and the still intact lower foretopsail, had 
begun to swing back, nearly every sail aloft, as well as the 
two outer jibs, was in ribbons. Then came the order: 
** Swing the fore yards and trim over head sheets.’’ Dick, 
at the fore braces, heard Sawyer, aft near the quarter boat, 
ask: ‘‘ Then ye won’t get a boat over, sir?’”’ 

‘* Boat over?’’ yelled the Captain. ‘‘ Boat over—for a 
man crazy enough to jump? Not for the best man aboard. 
Let them gripes alone an’ ’tend to yer work forrard.’’ 

“* Aye, aye, sir.’’ And Sawyer joined the others. 

All hands remained on deck all that night, sending aloft 
and bending canvas. It was work that needed light, and 
lanterns were lit. One of these, shining in through the gal- 
ley dvor for a moment, disclosed to the-man carrying it the 
body of the cook stretched out face down on the floor with 
the carpenter’s broadax near his head. He had been struck 
from behind. 


“Clap 
Trim over to 
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Men By Morgan Robertson 


The carving knife was in its place in the rack on the bulk- 
head, in company with the steel, fork and long spoons used 
in cooking. It was no sharper than it ought to have been. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 


iy WAS Dick’s wheel from six to eight next morning, and 

when four bells had struck he went to take it, noticing in 
the gathering light the body of the cook on the mizzen hatch, 
and Mr. Jones busy with the last stitches in its canvas shroud. 
As he steered his trick he marveled at the unofficerlike 
character of the work, then remembered that through the 
night he had not once heard the voice of the second mate; 
but it was not until seven bells had struck that his guess was 
confirmed. The Captain came up the after companion with 
a Bible in his hand, and stepped forward to the break of the 
poop, while the crew, at Sawyer’s call, mustered aft to the 
mizzen hatch. Dick, standing aft at the wheel, could see 
nothing but the tall figure of the Captain, and could hear 
nothing but his voice. He laid the Book on the monkey-rail 
and began. 

** Men,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ we’re mustered here to give 
the cook a send-off ’cordin’ to rule— not as how I can see as 
it’s goin’ to do him any good — it seems to me that if prayin’ 
could do him any good it oughter have come ’long ’fore he 
died. Same with the carpenter, who’s some miles astern 
now. Just the same, I’ll read the sarvice for both of ’em. 
First thing, though, before we bury the cook we’ll fill his 
place.’’ Dick pricked up his ears. 

‘Now, you, there,’’ continued the Captain; ‘‘ you big- 
headed, bull-headed, fool-headed lobster that thinks he’s a 
second mate, you get into that room o’ yours, and you get 
your duds out of it and into the cook’s room while I’m look- 
in’ at you. You hear? Not a word! You’re cook o’ this 
ship from now on, or you go in irons in the ’tween deck.’’ 

The Captain drew a revolver from his pocket and placed 
it upon the rail. Dick heard muffled words from the main 
deck, but nothing intelligible. Then he saw the Captain 
replace the pistol in his pocket. ‘‘ That’s sensible,’’ went 
on the Captain. ‘* Let’s see you keep it up.’’ 

Captain Bilker began pacing the poop, and ten minutes 
went by before he spoke again; then he advanced to the rail, 
opened the Book, paused while he took off his hat and 
jammed it into his coat pocket, and read a chapter chosen at 
random. Finishing, he closed the Book, put on his hat, 
and waved his hand to those below. 

‘* Over with him,’’ he said, and then stepped to the rail. 

One end of the canvas sack circled into view over the edge 
of the poop as the body shot through the gangway, and Dick 
heard the splash. The cook’s funeral was over. 

Whether it was the grisly incongruity of the whole pro- 
ceeding, or a sort of hysteria coming after his night of 
fatigue, with an unsuspected sense of relief at the removal of 
Pig’s and the cook’s menace as a prompting agency, that 
brought it on, Dick never could determine. He began to 
laugh, softly, but unconstrainedly; and when Captain Bilker 
came aft, Bible in hand, and glared reprovingly at him, he 
still continued. 

** What’s the matter wi’ you?’’ he demanded. 

‘* N-n-nothing, sir,’’ answered Dick, flushing. 

‘* Yes, there is somethin’, I tell yer. Somethin’ up yer 
sleeve, —— ye,’’ stormed the Captain. ‘‘ And I’m dead on 
to you, my fo’castle lawyer. You’re slick, but I’m slicker. 
You grin in'my face, will yer? I’ll see ’f my first mate ain’t 
right. after all. Mr. Thorpe,’? he bawled forward. ‘‘ Call 
all hands af: again.’’ Then he returned to the break of the 
poop, and Dick, sober of face now, with no inclination to 
laughter, bore the malevolent glances of the insulted autocrat 
as he paced back and forth while waiting for the men. 

The starboard watch trooped out of the forecastle from 
their interrupted breakfast and joined the others on their 
way aft. The Captain looked down on them. 

‘* I’ve given you men a good long time to produce the one 
that broke Mr. Thorpe’s arm,’’ he said. ‘‘ Time’sup. Pass 
him out at once, or back ye go to yer first grub.’’ 

Dick heard an indistinct voice answering, and then, from 
the Captain: 

‘*Ye’ll tell me on the poop, hey. What’s the matter wi’ 
tellin’ where ye are? Hey? Allright. Comeup here, then.” 

Smith, the Cockney, arose to Dick’s view on the steps, and 
his voice became intelligible. 

“Hi’ve talked to hall ’ands forrard, sir, hand we’re hall 
hagreed, though that’s not syin’ we can prove hit, sir. But 
hall of hus think has ’ow it was the man you took haft has a 
hofficer. He was quick to deny hit forrard, sir, but he was 
just has quick to swear hit wasn’t Billson, when the mate 
thought hit was. He knowed who hit was, sir; hit was 
’isself, hand hall ’ands thinks so, sir.’’ 

‘‘That’ll do. Get down off the poop,’’ said the Captain. 
‘‘ Mr. Sawyer,’ he called, ‘‘ step up here.’’ 

Smith went down, and Sawyer soon appeared, following 
Captain Bilker aft through the alley. 

‘Mr. Sawyer,’’ said the latter, facing him, ‘‘ the men 
accuse you of bein’ the man who broke into the mate’s room 
first night out. I’ve made you second mate, and so far I’ve 
no fault to find wi’ you; but I want this settled. Did you? 
Or was it this man here? I want the truth now.’’ 

Sawyer looked at Dick, and there was the barest suspicion 
of a wink in his humorous eye; then he looked gravely and 
respectfully into the Captain’s face. 

“It was me, Capt’n,’’ he answered. 

“You, was it? And why didn’t you own up to it?”’ 

‘*Didn’t want to get shot, or thumped. I was ’fore the 


mast then, Capt’n. You’ve made me an officer, and I’m 



























much obliged for the favor; but, just the same, that makes 
a mighty sight o’ difference if anything happens to me this 


v’yage. As man to man I’m not afraid o’ Mr. Thorpe now.” 

‘* But what were you after? What did you want in his 
re yom ?’’ 

‘* Haven’t the slightest idea, sir; I was drunk enough for 
anythin’, but not too drunk to fight, and remember what hap- 
pened. He struck at me and I twisted his arm. Now, 
Capt’n, you can put me forrard again and take Mr. Jones or 
any one else aft in my place; but’ remember, if anything 
happens to me, I’m an officer.’’ 

‘*Can you square yerself wi’ Mr. Thorpe?’’ 

‘Don’t care a rap, Capt’n, whether I can or not. I’m 
second mate —he’s only first. He ran foul o’ me that first 
night, and things are kinder square as they are.’’ 

Captain Bilker walked over to the weather-rail and stared 
to windward, and Sawyer winked solemnly and warningly at 
the amazed Dick. Then the Captain returned. 

‘If I send you forrard I’ll have to take that swine back 
again, and I don’t want him—he’s more at home in the gal- 
ley. But if I keep you aft, how’ll you get on wi’ the men? 
How’ll you get on wi’ the mate?’’ 

‘* Easy enough, sir. The men’ll be much obliged to me 
for gettin’ them full an’ plenty, as you promised ’em, sir. 
Keep me aft and they’ll doasI tell ’em just as they have 
been doin’. Put me forrard, and I’ll thump the last man of 
’em for givin’ me away. Keep me aft, and I’ll take the 
mate’s orders and know my place; but if he runs foul o’ 
me I’1l break his left arm as easy as I did his right.’’ 

Captain Bilker paced a few turns from rail to rail, then 
said: 

‘Allright. Settle it wi’ the mate. I'll talk it over with 
him myself. Send the watch to breakfast.’’ 

Sawyer went forward, and the Captain turned fiercely on 
Dick. 

‘* What the you laughin’ at just now?’’ he demanded. 

‘*At the way the cook went over, sir,’’ answered Dick, 
suddenly realizing that no other excuse would serve so well. 

Captain Bilker studied him from his 
head to his feet, and with a half snort, 
half grunt, went down to his breakfast. 





THIRTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 


EYOND that comprehensive wink to 
Dick at the wheel, Sawyer offered 
no explanation of his vicarious atone- 
ment, and the two friends reasoned that, 
secure in his advantage, he had done it 
not only to relieve Dick, and possibly 
Breen, from suspicion, but to throw the 
Captain back upon his promise and se- 
cure better food forthe men. The lat- 
ter result was attained, for Captain 
Bilker ordered the steward to give them 
“full and plenty’’—which meant the 
addition to the Government allowance 
of a few of the substitutes and an addi- 
tional quart of water each day. 

What difference, if any, Sawyer’s con- 
fession made in his relations with Mr. 
Thorpe never became known in the fore- 
castle. Work went on without apparent 
friction between the two, and much more 
smoothly as regarded the men. It was 
as if the tragic deaths of the cook and 
carpenter had exercised a humanizing 
effect on Mr. Thorpe; for, though his 
tongue was as bitter as ever, he rarely 
raised his belaying-pin from his boot. 
As for Pig, the full measure of his dis- 
grace hardly seemed to come home to 
him. As cook he could secure for him- 
self as good food as was served in the 
cabin; his berth was as comfortable, 
and his duties were easier. After a few 
days of moroseness and surliness, he 
settled into an apathetic, porcine indif- 
ference, from which he aroused himself 
only to growl curses on Dick’s head 
when he passed the galley door. Dick 
heard them, and asked Breen’s permis- 
sion to silence them. 

‘‘No,’’? snapped Breen; ‘‘ you’re to 
keep out of trouble. Great Heavens!’’ 
he exclaimed passionately, ‘‘ what have I 
done to be compelled to suffer like this? ’’ 

‘* But,’’ answered Dick gently, ‘‘ why 
need you? It is much easier for me to 
bear it than for you. Why not— you and 
I—sneak aft in my watch some night, 
floor the mate, gag him, go down and 
fix the skipper, and get his pistols and 
gun? Then we’ll have charge.’’ 

‘* Yes, we might. I’ve talked bravely 
enough about it, and yet—call it cow- 
ardice if you like; but I don’t say that I 
wouldn’t on impulse—you see—some 
one would be killed, surely. .Some of 
the men, perhaps, who wouldn’t under- 
stand. I know that I should be exon- 
erated, and yet I hesitate at bloodshed. 
I had really hoped that in case of a 
vacancy in the galley — which I confess 
now I didn’t wish for—I should be 
made cabin flunkey, or something of that 
sort, while the steward cooked for all 
hands. Now I am stalled again.’’ 

““T’ve a good mind,’’ said Dick, 
slowly and thoughtfully, ‘‘ to take this ‘ 
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upon myself. There is a difference of training, perhaps 
temperament, between us, and F-have none of your scruples. 
I can overcome them both in. three minutes—one after the 
other. Then I can arm myself in two minutes, at least. 
Five minutes work will do it.’’ 

** And hang you.’’ 

‘But why?’’ asked Dick vehemently. ‘‘I am _ the 
Government’s hired man. I am taken forcibly from my job, 
and I fight as I have been taught, to get back to my work. 
Why should my Government hang me?’’ 

** Because district attorneys would conceive it their duty to 
arrange it,’’ answered Breen wearily. ‘‘ We need not argue 
this question. If you fall back upon your relation to your 
Government, I fall back upon mine. As your officer I forbid 
you to assault any one aboard this ship until I take the 
initiative and so direct you. I also order you to report to 
me twenty-four hours hence any plan you may be~able to 
think of which will give me possession of arms without pre- 
vious friction. I will think also. My duties now are light 
and conducive to thought. I am the skipper’s laundryman. 
I have washed his socks to-day; to-morrow I expect to have 
his shirts.’’ 

Dick pondered through the middle watch on the Ensign’s 
new attitude, but not until he had rolled into his bunk at four 
in the morning had he brought the problem to a satisfactory 
solution. 

‘** Breen’s a gentleman, to begin with,’’ he mused. ‘‘ Asa 
gentleman, he regards fighting, knock-downs and such things 
as ungentlemanly unless in behalf of others, or for a princi- 
ple removed from his own private interests. I wish Pig had 
stayed home, so that I could have settled things before get- 
ting these notions. And yet, Breen isn’t always this way. 
He feels like murder sometimes.’’ 

Then he went to sleep, to waken at seven bells at peace 
with himself and with Pig—serenely confident in his sleep- 
born loftiness of purpose. As was customary with him, 


fresh from the navy, he was first on his feet; and he started 
toward the galley to get the breakfast with more of good 





humor in his face than had shown there lately; but in half a 
minute from the time that he stepped through the forecastle 
door his new-found philosophy was shocked out of him. 
First he heard his name called, and observed Breen, his 
hands full of brass-rags, running down the poop steps. 
The watch was scattered about, some swabbing paintwork, 
others, like Breen, scouring brass. Each face was turned 
forward, each pair of eyes focused on a point abaft the for- 
ward house. Dick hastened around the corner just as Breen 
called again. 

‘* Take a hand in that, Halpin.’’ 

Forward of the main hatch, flat on his back and black in 
the face, was Sawyer. His-eyes were bulging, his tongue 
protruding, the lower part of his body wriggling feebly. 
Kneeling on his chest was the cause of it all—Pig Jones. 
His left fingers gripped Sawyer’s throat, and his right, 
doubled into a fist the size of a sledge-hammer, was doing 
the work of a hammer on Sawyer’s face. 

‘* Think, do ye,’’ said Pig between blows, ‘‘ yer goin’ to 
run me ’cause ye’ve got my berth? I’ll learn ye.’’ 

It was no time to consider ethics or philosophy, even 
though Dick had not received orders from Breen. Sawyer, 
a good friend, was being murdered by a giant ignorant of his 
strength, innocent of murderous intent, perhaps— bent only 
upon ‘‘learning’’ his victim. Dick’s boot, impacting on 
Pig, stopped the tutelage. He was driven off from Sawyer’s 
chest by the force of the kick, and scrambled to his feet two 
yards away. 

‘Defend yourself, Halpin,’’ called Breen, and Dick, 
watching Pig closely, observed out of the corner of his eye 
Sawyer rising weakly to his feet, with Breen and others 
around him. 
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‘* You — you—you —kick me,’’ spluttered Pig. ‘‘ You— 
Halpin, hey! I knew ye.”’ 
‘* Right,’’ said Dick calmly; ‘‘ Redhead Halpin. You got 


only one back, Pig Jones. There are more coming to you.’’ 
Then he dodged the bull-like rush of the giant and struck 
him lightly in the ribs as he passed. 

There is no need to describe in technical 
detail the fight that followed —the fiercest 
battle with fists that Dick had ever engaged 
in. It raged and whirled fromthe main hatch 
to the break of the poop, forward again, 
then aft. Pig bellowed and threatened in- 
sanely, expending his strength in futile 
blows and rushes. Dick was merely him- 
self again—not the self which had formu- 
lated plans of inward discipline and for- 
given Pig, but the self which remembered 
the persecutions of Pig as man and boy. 
He was a paleolithic reversion plus the 
education of a modern seaman apprentice. 
He fought with his hands, and he fought 
to win. 

He noticed as he struck and feinted, 
dodged and whirled, that men followed 
them, but avoided contact, even though some 
held handspikes poised aloft. Once he 
heard a clarion voice: 

**Let them alone, Mr. Thorpe. Stand 
back there, Mr. Sawyer. He’s doing well. 
Let ’em have it out.’’ 

And he fought on, caring little for the 
sympathy in the voice or for the poised 
handspikes, until, breathing hard, and dizzy 
with the shock of interruption, he found 
himself held tightly by Sawyer and the 
Captain, and looking down at his quiver- 
ing, unconscious antagonist. 

‘‘That’ll do, young man,’’ said the 
Captain. ‘‘ You’ve licked him fair. Don’t 
spoil it.’’ 

‘Come forrard, Billson,’’ said Sawyer. 
‘*Get yer breakfast.’’ The Captain re- 
leased his arm, and Sawyer led him away. 

‘* Ye came just in time to save my wind, 
Billson,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I’ll not forget it; 
I didn’t think you could do him and I was 
ready with aclub. Glad now, on your ac- 
count, I didn’t use it, but sorry on mine. 
Why, the brute struck me from behind just 
’cause I’d objected, five minutes before, to 
his spattering slops on the deck.’’ 

‘My name’s Halpin, Mr. Sawyer,’’ 
panted Dick. ‘‘ That fellow’s an old school- 
time enemy, and I suppressed my name and 
identity only to avoid this. Now that it’s 
over it doesn’t matter—and say, the skip- 
per seemed ta be on my side. Can’t we 

convince him about Mr. Breen?’’ ; 

q ‘* Not on your life,’’ said Sawyer warn- 
ingly. ‘‘ Don’t think of it. Too much has 
happened. And I’ll tell you somethin’. 
The skipper’s suspectin’. I heard him an’ 
the mate only yesterday talkin’ about your 
friend Breen. You see he can’t, in the na- 
ture o’ things, keep himself back altogether. 
The sailor sticks out of him, an’ the skip- 
per’s catchin’ on. Now, that’s bad for him 
in this kind of a ship. An’ only this morn- 
in’ the old man asked me what I thought 
about him — whether I thought he was any- 
thin’ more than what he made out, and I 
said that as far as I could see he was the 
most useless, good-for-nothin’ soger that 
ever signed able-seaman. But it didn’t go 
—I could see that. Give him a pointer to 
watch out. So-long now.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HROUGH disregarding the ancient injunction to let not 
his right hand know what his left hand doeth, a certain 
famous American philanthropist was almost mobbed on step- 
ping from an Atlantic liner recently at Southampton by a 
great crowd of money-seekers who had lain in wait for him. 
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N VIEW of recent happenings that Cuban Constitutional 

Convention needs a new name. A free constitution with 

a supervisor sitting calmly upon it looks a trifle absurd. In 

the conflicting reparts it is hard to get down to the exact 

facts— but one thing seems clear: Uncle Sam is boss down 
there and he shows no disposition to resign. 
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ada day the newspapers report sad instances of foolish 

people who expect to get everything for little or nothing. 
They vary from gold bricks to impossible profits on small 
investments. Of course the victims lose the little they have, 
and we fear the lessons they buy do not last so long as they 
should. Barnum expressed a great fact when he declared 
that the people like to be humbugged. And civilization 
seems to multiply the opportunities. 
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A PRESIDENT has his cares and his worries, but in 

California he will literally rest upon roses.—not to 
mention other beautiful flowers. Thousands of acres of sweet 
peas and roses have been planted so as to be in full bloom for 
the visit of President McKinley and his distinguished party. 
Californians are generally a little ahead of other people in 
hospitality, and it looks as if they are going to break their 
own best records in the first year of the new century. 
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qe is the great run of conventions. They begin in 

the spring, extend through the summer, last through the 
autumn, and end only when the grass is sere and the limbs 
are bare. They include everything from germs to mammals, 
from agriculture to astronomy, and they meet everywhere 
from the sunny shores of the Gulf to the chilly heights of 
Canada. Anybody who does not go to a convention of some 
kind misses a large patt of life—and then, too, one can 
usually go on an excursion ticket. 
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'USTOM is a wonderful reformer. When the bicycle 
began to change the attire of men and women there 
were vigorous protests from those who did not ride wheels. 
In some instances the wheelmen were excluded from restau- 
rants and hotels unless they made a change of costume. 
Soon golf reinforced the movement that the bicycle had 
started, and now the dressed-up man in spring or summer, 
especially at the resorts, is conspicuous by his rarity. Just 
how far the change will go is problematical. Just how far it 
is desirable is a nice question for discussion. 
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Importing Imperial Etiquette from England 


|* AS some well-intentioned gentlemen assert, we are to 

have an emperor on the throne at Washington within the 
next twenty-five years, it is high time the dignitaries and 
functionaries at the Capital began casting an eye across the 
water toward the court of Edward VII, to learn the latest 
frills in royal dress, decorum and procedure. That being 
the case, it is perhaps just as well that the new king has 
manifested such a strong liking for all the pomp and circum- 
stance, the forms and ceremonies, which distinguish a king 
from a nine-spot. Were it not for this predilection on his 
part for reviving all the royal prerogatives, the first court of 
the American emperor would probably be in a bad way for 
lack of precedent in many things. As a-matter of fact, the 
king business has been falling into a decline in Europe for 
some time, with King Leopold making eyes at Parisian 
music-hall singers, Emperor William dodging an occasional 
brickbat, King Alfonso, of Spain, receiving the royal dis- 
pleasure of his Queen-mother through the medium of her 
slipper, and other royalties in various lands behaving quite 
like common clay. 

In this extremity comes to the front Edward, King, after 
a long wait, of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of 
India, who insists upon running his court with all the forms 
which Henry V, George II, and other departed sovereigns 
held to be their divine rights. Besides riding about in the 
lumbering old state carriage which has not been used since 
1840, having heralds sound a fanfare every time His Majesty 
sneezes, and wearing his crown in bed, King Edward has 
ordered that no more deputations be given royal audience 
unless the members thereof appear either in uniform or in 
court dress. Frock coats and trousers are barred. ‘‘ This,’’ 
said Edward, Rex, “ is no republic.’’ 

The same remark having lately been directed toward the 
Government of these United States, it might be fitting that 
certain steps be taken to add dignity to the public functions at 
the Capital in keeping with modern styles in royalty. That 
important personage, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the United 
States Senate, who is now the chief factotum at inaugura- 
tions, the proroguing of Congress and similar Governmental 
functions, should give way to the Lord High Chamberlain 
under the new order of things, and that dignitary would have 
charge of the coronation of the Emperor, In the coronation 
parade the Invincible Marching Club would naturally be 
superseded by the Emperor’s Life Guards, and, like other 
emperors, he would probably need them. All members of 
the Senate who are over eighty years old could be invested 
with the Order of the Bald Eagle, as a special mark of the 
favor of the Emperor; and with the insignia of the order glit- 
tering on their red velvet uniforms the Senators could totter 
along behind the Emperor in the parade. 

Perhaps the best way to determine just what steps would 
be necessary to convert this country into a first-class up-to- 
date empire would be to appoint a commission to visit 
England and sound King Edward on the subject. The pres- 
ent Administration is very strong on commissions when it is 
in need of information, and as it has been broadly hinted that 
it is also strong on empires, the suggestion in the present 
instance might be warmly received. 

—FRANK X. FINNEGAN. 
ws 


The enemies of the Steel Trust might quote 
President Andrew Jackson, who declared that he had 
no respect for a man who could not spell a word 
more than one way. 
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Trusts as the Agents of Tariff Reform 


HE industrial and commercial revolution is moving on 
with increasing momentum. Hardly had the public 
begun to realize the meaning of the annexation of the 
Southern Pacific system to the Union Pacific when it was 
startled by the intimation that Mr. Andrew Carnegie had sold 
his manufacturing interests to a syndicate headed by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller and Mr. James Pierpont Morgan, and 
that these capitalists were about to concentrate the iron and 
steel industries of the world in a “ billion-dollar trust.’’ 
Immediately afterward Secretary Gage ordered the appli- 
cation to Russian sugar of the discriminating duties which, 
under the Dingley Tariff Act, are to be imposed on all sugars 
coming from countries which pay bounties on exports. 
Russia promptly retaliated by subjecting American manufac- 
tures to the general tariff, which previously had been relaxed 
in our favor. The effect of this action was to increase the 
duties on such goods by about thirty per cent. Forthwith 
the European press began to talk of a general tariff war as a 
means of bringing the dreaded American giant to his knees. 
All these things have suddenly brought the tariff question 
back into politics, but in a form totally different from any it 
ever assumed in this country before. On the one hand, there 
is a feeling among Republicans that the Republican party 
can no longer afford to occupy the position of giving special 
favors at the general expense to gentlemen so well able to 
take care of themselves as those in control of the Steel Trust. 
This finds expression in the bill introduced by Mr. Babcock, 
chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee, abol- 
ishing the duties on manufactures of iron and steel. On the 
other hand, we have the growing impression among manu- 
facturers that the tariff has ceased to be a help to them and 
has become a handicap. The clash with Russia has suddenly 
driven that conviction home. The Treasury returns for the 
calendar year 1g00 show that the United States has now become 
the greatest exporting country inthe world. Our exports last 
year amounted to $1,453,013,659, against $1,418, 348,000 for 
the United Kingdom, $1,050,611,000 for Germany, and $78o,- 
000,000 for France. Twenty-five years ago we were fourth, 
with domestic exports of $497,263.737, while those of Germany 
reached $607,096,000, those of France $747,489,000, and 
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those of the United Kingdom $1,087,497,000. In other words, 
we have almost trebled our exports while Germany has not 
doubled hers. The United Kingdom has increased hers by 
a little over one-third, and France has hardly increased 
hers at all. 

Evidently the days of the Home Market Club are num- 
bered. It is the foreign markets that our manufacturers are 
reaching out for. The ‘‘tariff reform’’ movement of ten 
years ago is dead. There is no longer a party of consumers 
against a party of producers, but the new tariff reform move- 
ment, enlisting the producers themselves in an effort to con- 
quer the commerce of the world in an open field, promises to 
level the walls of protection here as a similar movement did 
in England sixty years ago. 

It is significant that this agitation for freer trade here 
should coincide with an agitation for protection in Great 
Britain. It shows that England and America have changed 
places industrially; that we are now the aggressive commer- 
cial power, and that Great Britain’s anxiety is less to capture 
new markets than to keep those she has. 

The obstructive policy of the Senate in the matter of 
reciprocity treaties negotiated by the Administration pro- 
motes the probability of a general tariff settlement. It is 
evident that in the era of tariff wars that European trade hos- 
tility is threatening, we shal! need some means of making it 
worth the while of other countries to treat us fairly. It is 
equally evident that we cannot accomplish this result by 
means of reciprocity treaties to be put to sleep in the Senate. 
Probably in the end we shall come to the European system 
of maximum and minimum tariffs of which Russia has just 
given us a pointed example. We shall have a very low 
tariff, probably almost on a free-trade basis, to be applied to 
the goods of countries that open their markets to us on rea- 
sonable terms, and a high tariff for the benefit of those coun- 
tries that prefer a policy of exclusiveness, To preserve the 
amenities we may call the high schedules the ‘‘ ordinary ’’ 
tariff and the low ones the ‘‘ special’’ tariff. Thus we shall 
never be forced to the unpleasant necessity of ‘‘ retaliating.’’ 
We shall merely ‘‘ withhold special favors.’’ It will be 
understood that most of our trade with the world will be on 
the favored basis. —SAMUEL E, MOFFETT. 


Since witnessing some of the performances of the 
civilized troops around Peking, possibly the Chinese 
may feel like sending a few missionaries to Europe. 


ee 
Should We Tip Our Admirals? 


N OW that Rear-Admiral Sampson has received a check for 

$8335 for winning the Battle of Santiago and Admiral 
Dewey has received a check for $9570 for winning the Battle 
of Manila Bay, we are forced to appreciate the sordid features 
of patriotism. 

Now, this is in no sense a criticism of either of the officers 
named; it is a criticism of the system of giving prize-money. 
Perhaps the leading officers feel that unless they send in their 
bills the officers and men under them would be deprived of 
prize-money which they have depended upon receiving. The 
system itself, however, is literally a relic of barbarism, and a 
displeasing relic. 

The giving of prize-money is a survival of the ancient sys- 
tem under which armies and navies were lured by the hope of 
‘loot’? more than glory—when “‘ mercenaries’’ were men 
who sold their services to any country that would hire them 
—when a city conquered meant a city sacked and plundered, 
just like, in fact, the recent barbarous doings in China. 

But outside of China the decencies of life have had to be 
preserved. ‘‘ Loot’’ is no longer official; armies are no 
longer paid for victory by free plunder. 

But a curious survival has lingered. Though a general 
may capture a dozen cities he is to be content with his salary 
and his laurels. But if an admiral destroys a fleet he and his 
men are to have not only salaries and laurels but extra pay. 
The decency of civilization ordains that the naval officer 
cannot ‘‘loot’’ the spoils of the enemy; but his own 
Government gives him a cash equivalent for the forbearance 
he exercises. 

Our naval officers are educated at the Government’s 
expense. They are salaried for life. They are advanced 
from grade to grade, and after a certain term of service are 
retired on good pay. Their position gives them high social 
standing and their salaries place them beyond the possibility 
of want. Why, then, when the opportunity comes to gain 
glory, must the glory be tarnished with a demand for 
special pay? 

If for a special victory Congress or the public should 
generously give a leader some magnificent gift, no one could 
possibly object to such an appreciation of patriotic and 
gallant work. It is. the sordid demand for it as so many 
dollars due that jars. 

Recently the writer was one of a party that went through 
the battleship Indiana. A gunner courteously offered his 
services as guide and led the party through every part of the 
ship, clambering far down into the hold and up into the 
fighting-tops, opening and explaining the mechanism of guns 
and hoists and electric apparatus. 

As the trip was beginning a tip was handed him, but he 
shook his head smilingly and said: ‘‘Thank you. But the 
Government pays me very well for my services and I never 
take tips.’’ 

It is time that this spirit of the gunner should, for the 
honor of the country, be evident throughout all the ranks. 

— ROBERT SHACKLETON. 
as 


Every decade brings shorter hours to those who 
merely work, but for those who would succeed there 
is no time-table. 
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Mr. Robert 8. McCormick 


Minister McCormick on the Box 


There is one person in Chicago who does not yield to the 


closest friends of Mr. Robert S. McCormick in enthusiasm . 


regarding the President’s selection of him to be our Minister 
to Austria. This devoted admirer of Mr. McCormick is one 
of the veteran ‘‘ cabbies’’ of Chicago, and in view of his 
experience with Mr, McCormick his radical partiality is not 
strange. This is the account given by the enthusiastic cab- 
man, who is called ‘‘ Billy.’ 

The latter’s stand was close by the club at which Mr. 
McCormick generally stopped before going home, at the close 
of his business day. The clubman became Billy’s regular 
patron and his genial and friendly ways soon won the heart 
of the cabby. One night, however, Mr. McCormick was sur- 
prised when his customary request to be driven to his home 
was met by the reply: 

‘*T guess you’ll have to pass me up, sir, and call No. qo. 
I’m clean knocked out—so sick I can’t think what I ought 
to do, and I’m just waiting to feel better before I try to start 
out for anywhere.’’ 

‘“ You are sick, sure enough!’’ exclaimed Mr. McCormick, 
closely scrutinizing the cabman’s face; ‘‘ and the place for 
you is a hospital. I’ve a little interest in one up on the 
North Side and I’ll see that you are taken care of there. 
Just for to-night we’ll change places. You get inside and 
I'll do the driving. Now, don’t say a word.”’ 

The feeble protests of the cabman were brushed hastily 
aside and he was bundled into his own vehicle. Mounting 
to the box, the future United States Minister to Austria drove 
the cabby to the hospital, and there saw that he was provided 
for in the most generous manner. Then he continued his 
réle of cabman and drove to the stable where the sick man’s 
horses were kept. 

‘Just like Robert!’’ was the comment almost invariably 
aroused by the anecdote when it came, through the grateful 
cabman’s free telling of it, to the ears of the clubman’s near 
associates. 

The tastes of Mr. McCormick are distinctively scholarly 
and social, rather than commercial. He is an alumnus of 
the University of Virginia, and his first public position was 
that of Second Secretary of Legation, in London, under 
United States Minister Robert T. Lincoln. Here he gave 
clear evidence of his adaptability to diplomatic work, but 
resigned the position in order to accept the important post 
of representative in England of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. When the great fair was under way he returned 
to Chicago, and there received fresh honors in the form of an 
appointment to membership on the Public Library Board, of 
which he was for two terms the President. 

Mr. McCormick married Miss Katharine Medill, daughter 
of the Hon. Joseph Medill, late owner and editor of the 
Chicago Tribune. They have two children, both boys. One 
is a reporter on the Tribune and the other is in Yale College. 
When the news of Mr. McCormick’s selection for the 
Austrian post was announced in his favorite club, one close 
friend dryly remarked: 

‘““Of course he’ll refuse! What! Accept the place of 
United States Minister to Austria when he is already presi- 
dent of the Chicago Golf Club at Wheaton? Never!’’ 

While this remark was, of course, made in jest, it may 
nevertheless be taken as a hint of the social popularity which 
must be commanded by the man who attains the distinction 
of being elected to the presidency of this club, which is one 
of the gréatest golfing organizations in the country. 

Aside from golf, Mr. McCormick’s favorite diversion is the 
collection of Napoleona. Of engravings, etchings, photographs 
of paintings, and of all kinds of prints of the great Emperor, 
his collection is one of the best in America. 

He is not only a judge of pictures, but has cultivated 
literary tastes. His_abilities as a linguist will stand him in 


~ good stead in his new field of activity. His researches in 


the field of foreign politics have been thorough and compre- 
hensive, and all the principal political journals of England, 
France and Germany he regularly and carefully studies. 

It is understood among. his near friends that. he has made 
several translations from the German which have shown both 
scholarship and refined literary taste. 
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The Knot that Failed the Diplomat 


Mr. Louis Voisson, who has been of benefit to the French 
Government by making a Burmese-French Grammar, and 
who is well known in America through his many years as 
French Consul in Philadelphia, tells a most delightful story 
of how he and the King of Burmah became good chums. 

The President of the French Republic ordered him to 
Burmah ona diplomatic mission. Mr. Voisson knew the 
Burmese language probably better than any other man not 
native-born. He knew not only the high-caste tongue but 
the provincial dialects. He knew the customs of the 
Burmese common folk and of the royal palace. It was to the 
advantage of France that he should be persona grata at the 
Burmese court. 

He strongly desired to make a good impression at his 
presentation. He knew King Thebaw was a_ merry 
monarch; a good fellow when once you pleased him, but 
rather tenacious of the etiquette of the ceremony due him 
from a foreigner. 

Mr. Voisson, wishing to do the proper thing, and to do it 
according to the highest etiquette of the court, got one of the 
officials of the palace to show him how to dress according to 
the native way of presentation; the conventional dress suit 
was impossible during that scorching season, yet the white 
linen unofficial suit, that closely resembled pajamas, would 
be frowned upon. 

The official gladly undertook the task, for Mr. Voisson 
was a most likable man. Both entered into the scheme with 
glee. The costume consisted of yards and yards of white 
silk wound around the body, clothing it perfectly, keeping it 
cool, and giving really graceful lines. 

The silk was bought; the day of the presentation of the 
French representative came; and Mr. Voisson’s servant, 
having been instructed by the official, wound the yards of 
silk around his master’s body. 

Unfortunately, he did not know how to give the last final 
knot that kept the whole in place. He thought he did, how- 
ever, and Mr. Voisson was taken to the palace wearing his 
unique costume. 

All went well until he was before the King. Then the 
knot loosened itself. Mr. Voisson had been introduced; the 
King was making his speech of welcome—and Mr. Voisson 
knew that in another five minutes he would be disrobed. 
Even had there been a pin on the floor he could not, without 
a breach of the court etiquette, have stooped to pick it up. 

His knees shook, and the trembling of his body did not 
assist in keeping the silk in place. He felt the inside swath- 
ings slip, slip, slip. He counted the seconds as he listened 
to the sonorous tones of King Thebaw’s voice, welcoming 
him to Burmah. 

His brow dampened; he almost gave way to the desire to 
shriek aloud, and felt like a man with a tarantula crawling 
up his leg and a pistol pointed at his face. He found grim 
endurance and silence his only hope. The look of agony in 
his face was noticed by the King. 

He said, ‘‘ The heat has overcome you,’’ and finished 
the ceremony. 

Mr. Voisson backed carefully out, taking every step as if 
he were treading on the proverbial eggshells. Outside the 
throne-room the silken swathings gave way entirely. 

The next day Mr. Voisson told the entire story to the 
King, and it so tickled Thebaw’s sense of humor that the 
French representative found favor thereafter in his eyes above 
all other foreigners. 


A Rule Stronger than Mr. Carnegie 


The conspicuous part played by the Carnegie Steel 
Company in recent news calls attention to an important con- 
dition that has helped to bring about the wonderful develop- 
ment of this concern. The company is probably the only 
one in the world in which “‘ influence”’ and ‘‘ pull’’ are not 
permitted to affect promotions. A hard and fast rule is laid 
down that all promotions must come from the ranks, and 
that everybody in the employ of the concern must stand 
on his own merits. Neither relationship nor any other 
claim is recognized, either in obtaining employment or 
in getting ahead after a place is won. That this is not 
mere idle talk was forcibly brought home, the other day, 
to a Pittsburger. 

This man, after a successful business career, recently met 
with a series of commercial reverses that left him practi- 
cally without a dollar in the world. There was, however, 
nothing to reflect on his probity or on his business acumen, 
his misfortunes being due to circumstances over which he 
had no control. As he was in excellent health, looking and 
feeling at least ten years younger than he really was, the dis- 
aster did not break his spirit. He determined that he would 
begin all over again, and make a new fortune. As a prelimi- 
nary, he went to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whom he had known 
intimately all his life, having been with him a member of the 
Duquesne Club and of other organizations. He explained 
his situation and asked for a position in the works commen- 
surate with his position and training. 

“I cannot give you a position,’’ said Mr. Carnegie. 

“* You cannot—why?’’ 

“‘ Simply because I haven’t the power.’’ 

“‘ But you are the chief owner! ”’ 

‘* Yes, I am, but it is a rule in the Carnegie Company that 
everybody must begin at the bottom and work up, and 
neither I nor any one else can change that rule. If I should 
give an order to put you in such a position as you ask, even 
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Mr. John A, McCall 


if there were a vacancy, no attention would be paid to it— 
not the slightest. In fact, if I should give you any sort of a 
letter of recommendation it would only.do you more harm 
than good. In the first place, it would not get you g place 
such as you ask, and in the second place, if you did succeed 
in getting in at the bottom, the very fact that I had recom- 
mended you would make everybody in the establishment 
watch you like a hawk. That is the way influence works in 
our concern.’’ 

The Pittsburger went away and got work elsewhere; but 
he regrets that he did not start earlier in life in an enterprise 


where merit is so absolutely the test. Whether the same 


rule will be maintained under the great consolidation is a 
question that interests many people. 


A Huge Salary from Working Overtime 


The story printed by one of the New York papers that the 
salary of Mr. John A. McCall, President of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, is to be raised an additional 
$25,000 a year, recalls the incident that proved a turning 
point in Mr. McCall’s career. It reads like a chapter from 
the books that used to be published for good little boys, and 
incidentally shows that it pays to do more than your mere 
duty. 

In the seventies, Mr. McCall, then a young man with a 
wife and two children, received an appointment in the New 
York State Insurance Department in return for work done 
for his political party. When he entered upon the duties of 
his position, which was that of a clerk at $1200 a year, he 
dropped politics and attended strictly to business. This fact 
did not save him from being marked for dismissal when a 
Republican Insurance Commissioner was appointed to suc- 
ceed the Democrat under whom Mr. McCall held office. 

Things looked pretty black for the young clerk. Out of 
his salary he had been able to save little or nothing after 
providing for his family, and the prospects for getting 
another place were aimost hopeless. 

But the fact that he was going to lose his job did not 
apparently interfere with Mr. McCall’s conviction that he 
ought in the mcanwhile to earn the salary he was still 
drawing. Therefore it happened that the new Insurance 
Commissioner, in passing. the Capitol late at night, noticed 
on half a dozen occasions that lights were still burning ina 
room of the Insurance Department. This made him curious, 
and he concluded to investigate. So he went upstairs and 
found young McCall bending over ledger and record, and 
working away as though his term of office were to extend 
forever. 

‘* How is it you are working here so late when everybody 
else has gone home?’’ the new Commissioner asked. 

‘* Well,”’ was the response, ‘‘ there is a lot todo, and when 
I go out I want to leave everything cleaned up.’’ 

‘* Was it you that was here last night, and night before, and 
the night before that, burning the State’s gas?”’ 

‘* Yes, I was here.’’ 

‘* Are you in the habit of workigg nights?’’ 

‘* Whenever it is necessary, I am.’’ 

‘* And have been in the past? ’’ 

‘“Yes; whenever there was work to do, I have always 
thought it a good scheme to get it out of the way, because it 
proves troublesome if I let it accumulate.’’ 

‘*H-m!” grunted the new Commissioner. ‘‘I am glad to 
see that somebody is anxious to earn his salary. Good- 
night.’’ 

The next day the Republican Commissioner saw the 
Republican Governor and said: i 

““T guess that fellow McCall is all right. He is the sort 
of chap I want, even if he is a Democrat.’’ 

Asa result, the notice to Mr. McCall, advising him that 
his services were to be dispensed with, was withdrawn, and 
he remained in the Insurance Department, in various suc- 
cessive capacities, until 1883, when he was appointed by 
Governor Grover Cleveland as Insurance Commissioner. 
After his term expired he accepted an offer from the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company to act as its Controller, 
and when the New York Life was reorganized he was, by the 
unanimous vote of its directors, elected as President. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer 


HEN you see 
our Catalogue 
of new Suits 

and Skirts your judg- 
ment will testify that 
the styles are attract- 
ive and novel — correct 
in cut and pattern. 
Our record for good 
workmanship will es- 
tablish that our gar- 
ments are well made 
and well finished. 
Every garment made 
to order from the 
style and sample that 
you choose, If what 
we make for you does 
not give satisfaction, 
send it back, and 
we will refund 
your money. 
Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, $8 up. 
Visiting Cos- 
tumes, lined 
throughout with 
~excellent quality taffeta, $15 up. 

New Skirts, $4up. Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the 
materials from which we make our Suits and 
Skirts; we will send them to you free by return 


mail. They should be in the hands of every lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


























FOR THE FACE ALONE 


It deals with the lines of time that 
creep in es the that and mouth, 
po the sallow oe ey at shows dust 

¢! 


irculation 
t sth ~ out the sollow places 
pores building up the muscles and gives 
saadeut circulation of the blood. 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


Is made of (red) rubber, with flat- 
ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 
over the wipe on oe of the skin forms 
numerous ion cups, which «are 
unequaled for drawing out the im- 
purities of the skin and smoothing 
out the wrinkles. 


Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 50c 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, - 10c 
OF DEALERS OR MAILED BY US AT 
THESE PRICES. 

_ _€. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















AT HOME 


You can select Ba Ms if ad = -colored 

Carpets, Wall Paper, Rugs, Draperies, 
Blankets, Comforts, Flstuen, Rewter = Ma- 
chines, Upholstered tren gaaee etc., at a great 
saving from retail prices. An enormous se- 
lection of $ are shown in their real 
colors — 32 


colored plates and illustrations. 
CARPETS SEWED FREE, No 
Charge for Lining, and Freight 
Prepaid on All the Above. 
Address this way ; 


JULIUS HINES & SON 













WALT PAPER 
100 CARDS = OO” 


le, with name and sg ee received. 
SCHUSTER “CARD svi inEE' Dept. B1,St. Louis 
PTG.AND E) 1,St. Louis, Mo. 
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of these hooks: iy to Wire Houses for Elec- 


" “Burglar Alarms,” ‘* Telephones,” ‘ Electric Gas 
fae poll and deazams in each. Books on incandes- 
25 cents. 


GENTEL & MILLER, 1503 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia 
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Letters from a Congressman’s Wife 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OBERT and I have felt for the last week 
R or so that we were a good deal like 
the proverbial ‘‘ birds of a feather,’’ 
for we have not only flocked together, but we 
have flocked for the most part all by our- 
selves, and I have been reminded of the 
absurd version of this old adage which 
Dundreary propounded. ‘‘ Who ever heard,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ of birds having only one feather? 
Why, they’d fly all on one side.’’ And this 
has been rather our plight, for all other 
Congressional birds, save those who are 
remaining here to grind some special ax at 
the White House, have ‘‘ some flown east and 
some flown west and some flown over the 
cuckoo’s nest,’’ as the old rhyme says. It 
was the funniest thing on earth to see this 
exodus from Washington. The children of 
Israel flying from bondage were not a cir- 
cumstance beside the mad scramble among 
legislators to get away from the Capital. 
One would have supposed that all the plagues 
of Egypt were let loose in Washington, and 
that if a Congressman were found here after 
midnight of March 4 he would become a 
victim of the plague of locusts or flies, or any 
other of those many things that were sent 
to Pharaoh. 

Robert came home one day laughing and 
said: 

‘I wish you could see the things that 
members of Congress are franking home, 
Agatha.’’ 

‘* What kind of things, Robert? I thought 
they could only frank their letters and tele- 
grams.’’ 

“* By no means. It seems that they frank 
everything, from the family wash to an auto- 
mobile.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that Uncle Sam 
moves them and their household goods for 
nothing?’’ I asked in amazement. 

‘Well, that’s about the size of it, Agatha, 
and as everything that is franked has to go 
in postal cars you can imagine the fine frenzy 
of postal clerks and officials. Why, don’t 
you know that at the close of every session 
of Congress every member of the House is 
entitled to three good-sized wooden boxes? 
These boxes are built by the House carpenter 
and paid for out of the contingent fund. Two 
of them are made of pine and the other is 
made of cedar. They have clamps and hasps 
and iron handles.’’ 

‘* What are they for?’’ asked I. 

** Oh, well, for any old thing. They osten- 
sibly are for papers and books, but every- 
thing, from bedding and clothing down to 
typewriters, files of newspapers, pamphlets, 
inkstands and old speeches, go into them, 
along with disappointed hopes and blighted 
political aspirations. Why, this outgoing 
Congress,’’ continued Robert, ‘‘ has sent off 
about one thousand of these boxes, all 
franked and cared for without charge by the 
Government.’’ 

‘Well, all I’ve got to say is that the 
Government is a very indulgent old grand- 
father to be willing to be carrier for its 
Congresses. I don’t wonder Wendell 
Phillips in his impatience likened our 
Government to a ‘go-cart’ or a ‘pair of 
crutches.’ ’’ 

Robert laughed, then he said: 

‘*T was up at the Treasury on business to- 
day and you ought to see the mess of old, 
soiled, ragged dollars that the inaugural 
crowd dumped here for redemption. Why, 
I never saw such a sight in my life. There 
were one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
most ratty, dog-eared dollars I ever beheld, 
to say nothing of baskets of punched, 
pierced, battered coin in dimes and quarters. 
Some of it was Mexican and some of it was 
Canadian, and all of it looked as though it 
could breed disease.’’ 

‘* What do they take it for?’’ I asked, not 
knowing the obligation the Treasury is 
under. 

‘Why, the Treasury’s duty is to redeem 
money. They will redeem a bill for its full 
value if only three-fifths of the bill is pre- 
sented tothem. If less than three-fifths and 
mote than two-fifths is offered, they will 
redeem it to half its value, but less than two- 
fifths will not be redeemed at all. And I can 
tell you that some of these old bills in the 
last few days had a hard time to spread 
themselves over the three-fifths’ requirement. 
They told me that the clerks have to watch 
for counterfeit money very sharply, and they 
particularly dislike to handle the money from 
the West, because it is always so long in 
circulation that it is invariably more ragged 
than that which comes from any other part of 
the country.’’ 


‘*What do they do with the old money?”’ 
asked I. 

‘* Well, it is counted first by the receiving 
clerk, then tied up in bundles of different 
denominations, then the bundles are cut in 
two and the halves counted for verification. 
If in a second counting of the two halves a 
counterfeit bill is found the clerk who orig- 
inally counted the package has to stand the 
loss. But these clerks become so expert that 
they can tell with the balls of their fingers 
whether a bill is counterfeit or not, just from 
the feeling. Some of the women counters 
are unusually quick at detecting a bogus bill. 
When these bundles of notes have passed the 
last scrutiny and last touch they are 
destroyed down in the vault of the Treasury 
in the presence of certain picked officials. 
One of the officials told me that this partic- 
ular inaugural crowd had brought more 
ragged money than had ever come into the 
town before.’”’ 

**T suppose that the greater part of out- 
going Congressmen are gone by this time?’’ 
asked I. 

‘Well, the rank and file are about gone, 
but there are sights of Representatives and 
Senators here hanging around the President 
and Root for appointments for their constit- 
uents. I was up at the War Department 
myself on such a mission. For you know, 
Agatha, I want one of these six hundred and 
ten second-lieutenancy appointments under 
the Army bill. I promised it to State 
Senator Jenks’ son. You know Jenks stood 
by me in the caucus at Spruce City and I owe 
my getting through the Legislature largely 
to him. Well, I tried to find Root, and, by 
Jove! Root’s doors in every direction were 
locked and barred, and not even a door- 
keeper or a messenger was on hand to carry 
in a card. Why, they told me that even 
a Cabinet officer had been there and been 
denied and had had to call up the Secretary 
by telephone. There are seven thousand 
applications for these same six hundred and 
ten lieutenancies, and Heaven only knows 
how many for other grades! I have not, 
luckily, indorsed many applications myself. 
But two Senators have, I am told, indorsed 
something like two thousand applications for 
these Army places.’’ 

“* Do they expect to get them?’’ I asked in 
astonishment. 

‘* Good Heavens, no! And the pressure for 
places on the Spanish Claims Commission 
has been stupendous up at the White House. 
I thought I’d nose up there myself after the 
Senate adjournment and see if there were 
anything lying about to be picked up, and, by 
George! I ran into a lot of other Senators 
all there on the same mission.’’ 

“It is disgusting!’’ cried I; ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln never uttered a truer word than when 
he said: ‘ If this Government of ours is ever 
utterly demoralized it will come from this 
incessant wriggting and struggle for office, 
which is a way to live without work.’ ”’ 

‘IT met the Vice-President, too,’’ said 
Robert. 

‘*T wonder what he was after,’”’ said I. 

‘Oh, he was not there for anything of that 
sort. I found him very affable. He seemed 
to be a good deal amused at the advice and 
comment that had been offered him by mem- 
bers of the Senate. He said: ‘ Mr. Foraker 
told me that I talked too low, and Mr. Lodge 
told me I talked too loud;’ and the Vice- 
President threw back his head and laughed 
good-naturedly. 

*‘ After I left the Vice-President,’’ con- 


, tinued Robert, ‘‘I met a group of men who 


were discussing Roosevelt, and among them 
was Gallinger, and Gallinger said: ‘Oh, 
Roosevelt’s all right, but it is evident that he 
does not like to be prompted by the clerk.’ ”’ 
“Poor man!’’ said I. ‘‘ Whatever he 
does, even when he strives to do his best, he 
will be a target for tongues. It is queer, 
Robert, that all the world seems to pick upon 
a man who is independent. One thing is 
certain, Congress ought to raise the Vice- 
President’s salary. He only gets eight thou- 
sand dollars for filling the most disagreeable 
and thankless office ever devised under a 
kindly Government. And Mr. Roosevelt has 
got to pay six thousand dollars a year for the 
Bellamy Storer’s house to live in, and as a 
practical financier I want to know how it is 
to be done? You know Benjamin Franklin 
said, ‘If you know how to spend less than 
you get you have the philosopher’s stone.’ ’’ 
‘Yes,’’ said Robert, looking perplexed, 
‘‘and some other old duffer says that ‘ our 
incomes are like our shoes; if too small they 
pinch us; if too large they make us 
stumble.’ ”’ 
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| paper men. 


| Depew, 


| which Mr. Depew of course joined. 





THE 


‘* I'd rather stumble any day than hobble,’’ 
declared I. 

A day or two after this Robert and I went 
to a delightfully informal dinner where there 


| was not only a surfeit of good viands, but a 


surfeit of good wit, to say nothing of a full 
bill of fine company. Senator P and 
Senator Depew were there, and also a well- 
known scientific man, Doctor B , anda 
prominent newspaper man, and the talk flew 
back and forth in lively fashion and became 
very interesting, when some one threw down 
suddenly that old, threadbare, much-mooted 
question of fame and what constituted it. 











Senator P was the first to take up the 

cudgels. 
‘Well, for my part I don’t know what | 

fame is. It never came my way. Carlyle 


says that fame has néver been a property of 
man, but only his accident, and that it is by 
no means a true test of merit. I rather think 
most of us in the Senate will subscribe to the 


last statement; hey, Depew?’’ 
We all waited for Mr. Depew’s reply. 
‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Depew, ‘‘ I’ve been 


chasing fame all my life and I don’t know 
that I’ve ever caught up with it any more than 
Senator P. says he has. Lately I have 
been chasing fame in the United States 
Senate, and of all the hard work the hardest 
is to work for fame in the Senate. I’ve come 





| to one conclusion which I think is sound, that 


fame consists in standing in with the news- 
What do you think of that 
proposition?’’ queried Mr. Depew, turning 
to the newspaper man. 

‘* For my part,’’ said the representative of 
the press, bowing and looking slyly at Mr. 
‘*T agree with Thoreau that ‘even 
the best things -are not equal to their 
fame.’ ’’ 

This little thrust brought out a laugh in 
He said 
at last with emphasis: 

‘* I agree, too, with Thoreau, and I do not 
believe that I am far out of the way in stating 
that five hundred years from now out of all 
the famous names in America only two will 
go down everlastingly to posterity. The rest 
will have dropped by the way.’’ 

** And those two?’’ queried Senator P——. 

‘“George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln!’ replied Mr. Depew. 

“‘And not Grant’s name?’’ asked Doctor 
B——. 

‘*] doubt if Grant will stand beside the 
other two, even one hundred years hence,’’ 
said the Senator with conviction. 

He paused for a moment as if in reflection 
and then went quietly on: 

‘* When I was a very young man ” 

‘‘Was that before your chase for fame 
began?’’ asked Senator P slyly, who 
never lost a chance to poke fun at his fellow- 
Senator. 

‘Yes, long before my chase for fame 
began,’’ good-naturedly said Senator Depew. 
‘*T remember receiving a great shock con- 
cerning a celebrated and justly famous man, 
and that man was Ralph Waldo Emerson. I 
was living at Peekskill at that time and our 
town was determined to get Mr. Emerson 
there to lecture. It was a time when the 
whole country worshiped at the great philos- 
opher’s shrine, and every man and woman 
with any pretensions to thought or mind was 
deeply imbued by the whole school of think- 
ers to which Emerson belonged. It was a 
cult in that day. Well, I was selected by the 
town committee to put this lecture through 
and to look after Mr. Emerson. I was very 
nervous over it, for I was terribly in awe of 
the great philosopher, being one of his wor- 
shipers. As the day came around the tick- 
ets seemed to stay on hand and we could not 
sell them. The committee, greatly cha- 
grined, came to me and insisted that I must 
go to Mr. Emerson and ask if he would be 
willing that the price of admission should be 
reduced. In fear and trembling I went to 
him, and managed to stammer out the state of 
the case, and asked if we might lower the 
price. He looked at me gravely, then tapped 
me on the shoulder and said, as though 
incensed : 

‘** Not one cent, my boy.’ 

‘‘Why,’’ continued Mr. Depew, ‘‘ it was 
like a slap in theface. It seemed to me that 
my idol’s feet were of clay. I remember 
that I thought it smacked more of a commer- 
cial drummer than of a great philosopher. I 
could not understand it. I must confess that 
I do not understand it to this day.”’ 

** Might it not have been the attitude of the 
lofty soul indifferent to the public, rather 
than a sordid instinct?’’ ventured Robert, not 
relishing this unexpected little side light 
upon the great thinker. 

**]T have tried to think so, but have never 
quite succeeded,’’ said Mr. Depew. 
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Raising Canaries for Profit) 
By René Bache 


favorable circumstances, a clear profit 

of at least four dollars a year through 
the sale of their offspring. When it is con- 
sidered that one hundred, or even two hun- 
dred, pairs may easily be managed and cared 
for by one person — say, for example, a young 
woman who takes an interest in such work, 
and has her time at her own disposal —it is 
obvious that there is money in the business 
of breeding the birds. As in any other occu- 
pation, there are difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, but these are net likely to prove 
serious when proper pains are taken. 

Such an enterprise has the advantage of 
requiring only a very small amount of 
capital, so that the beginner need not hesitate 
for lack of money. A few dollars will pay 
for the start, and it is taken for granted that a 
person who engages in such an industry will 
enjoy it for its own sake, and’ not stint the 
labor demanded for the care and comfort of 
the feathered charges. Tobe successful with 
birds, one should be fond of them. Constant 
attention, with some knowledge of their 
wants, is what is required. 

Canaries are the most thoroughly domesti- 
cated of all cage birds. Through long habit 
of imprisonment, they have practically lost 
the instincts of wild feathered creatures, and 
are content to dwell and to reproduce their 
species in captivity. They are wonderfully 


A PAIR of canaries ought to yield, under 


. prolific, and under favorable circumstances 


an average of twenty young ones should be 
obtained from each pair of breeders in a sea- 
son. In May, June, July and August male 
singers a year old will bring two dollars 
apiece, any fancier being glad to purchase 
them at that rate, so that there is no lack of 
a ready market. At other times they are 
worth only half as much, but after April the 
birds are not imported to any extent, and this 
is why prices for males go up in late spring 
and summer. Females, on the other hand, 
bring only twenty-five cents each in summer 
and fifty cents in winter. They have no song 
and are useful only for breeding. 

In Europe the breeding of canaries is an 
important industry, though carried on chiefly 
as a sort of household enterprise, the hum- 
blest peasant keeping a few of the birds for 
the sake of the small but reliable contribution 
they make to the little savings fund in the toe 
of the family stocking. This is done to a 
large extent in England, but more particu- 
larly in Germany, and especially in the 
region of the Hartz Mountains, where the 
finest singers in the world are produced. It 
is surprising that so few canaries are raised 
in this countty, the market on this side of 
the water being supplied almost wholly with 
foreign-bred birds. There is no reason why 
they should not be bred here as successfully 
as anywhere else. 


Instructions The beginner in the busi- 
: ness of canary-raising has 
for Making first to consider the mat- 


the Cages ter of breeding-cages. 

He may make them for 
himself if he chooses, and at very little 
expense, but, if the few requisite dollars are 
not lacking, the best plan, and perhaps the 
cheapest in the long run, will be to buy the 
cages, which can be obtained for one dollar 
and a half to two dollars apiece. In a 
general way it may be said that the bigger 
the cage the better it is for the purpose, but 
one must consider the economy of space, and 
so the best advice on this point is that the 
wire box should not be less in size than 
twenty by twenty inches. 

Too small a cage makes the birds restless 
and quarrelsome. The young ones have to 
be fed by their parents for a number of days 
after they are hatched, and, if they are 
crowded, there is apt to be trouble of one 
sort or another. For instance, under such 
circumsiances, the mother is likely to begin 
plucking the feathers off the fledglings. This 
is an odd sort of vice which seems quite 
unaccountable and is almost impossible to 
check. If the female begins it, the male is 
liable to imitate her example, and the little 
ones are soon reduced to a condition of 
nakedness, To guard against this and other 
mischiefs there must be a partition down the 
middle of the breeding-cage, dividing it into 
two compartments, so that the young birds 
may be put by themselves when they have 
reached the proper age, while still fed 
through the bars. 

Canaries do not breed in winter, and 
during that season it is desirable to keep the 


males separate from the females. When 
spring comes, though not until the weather is 
warm, preparations may be made for mating. 
The pairs may not agree very well at first, 
but usually, after a short time, they will 
arrange their domestic affairs satisfactorily, 
and the female will begin to exhibit evi- 
dences of an intention to construct a nest. It is 
best to let her make her own nest, if she will 
do so (a little basket to hold it being provi- 
ded), and no material is more suitable for the 
purpose than raveled bagging, the strands of 
which may be cut into lengths of two inches 
or so and put into the cage. These serve for 
the outside, while for the inside of the nest 
raveled toweling, or coarse thread, similarly 
cut into bits, is as good as anything. 

When, on the other hand, the hen bird 
seems to require assistance in nest-making, 
the thoughtful proprietor will line the little 
basket with a bit of muslin, in such a manner 
that the stitches shall not be exposed for the 
expectant mother to peck at and pull out. 

From three to five, and occasionally six, 
eggs are laid. 


The hen bird does not sit on | 


the first egg, but begins the task of incuba- | 
tion when the second one has been deposited. | 
Fourteen days are required to accomplish the | 
hatching, but on no account must there be | 
any interference in case the baby canaries | 


do not make their appearance promptly on 
time. . To break an egg, in an effort to help 
its occupant to emerge, is a fatal mistake. 

The young ones are fed by the parents 
from the moment of their first appearance in 
the world. A newly-hatched chick requires 
no food for the first thirty-six hours of its 
life, because Nature has provided it with a 
yolk-sac containing a sufficient store of nour- 
ishment for that length of time. But with the 
infant canary the case is different; it has no 
yolk-sac, and must be promptly supplied 
with suitable provender. For this purpose 
mixed hard-boiled egg and powdered cracker- 
crumb must be furnished to the parents, with 
plenty of water-cress, the latter being of the 
utmost importance to the health and pros- 
pects of the nestlings. 


How to Make During sa period of 
: incubation the cage must 

the Fledglings not be cleaned or other- 
Comfortable = wise disturbed. The 
young ones, after being 

hatched, will remain in the nest nearly two 
weeks. Then, some fine day, you will see 
them flutter clumsily out and sit upon the 
perches. Having thus made a first venture 
into the world, they will come out again 


every little while, staying out only a few | 


minutes at a time, and then going back to the 
nest. Each time they will stay out a little 
longer, and after the second day they are 
likely to remain out. 

As soon as they have left the nest for good 
it will be best to transfer the young ones into 
the second compartment of the cage, inas- 
much as the mother will probably, by this 
time, be anxious to lay another batch of eggs 
and start a new brood. She is very freakish, 
and may pluck her offspring, or may even 
prevent the male from feeding them, unless 
this precaution be taken. When the arrange- 
ment suggested has been made, the male will 
feed the fledglings through the bars, exhibit- 
ing the utmost anxiety for their welfare until 
they are fully able to look out for themselves. 

A day or two after the separation has been 
accomplished, supply the young ones with a 
little egg and crushed hemp-seed, and, as 
soon as they seem to be helping themselves 
pretty well, remove them to another cage, 
keeping them out of sight and hearing of the 
male if possible, because he will worry about 
them if he sees or hears them. Meanwhile, 
before the hen bird goes to sitting again, the 
cage must be thoroughly cleansed with kero- 
sene, and the nest scalded and dried. In 
this way danger from insect parasites will, to 
a great extent, be avoided. Perches should 
be scraped and not washed, lest the canaries 
contract rheumatism, and it is worth men- 
tioning in this connection that there should 
be a perch close by the nest, so that the 
birds may hop upon it instead of alighting on 
the edge of the nest itself. 


How to Train When about five weeks 
old the little canaries 


the Little , will begin to watble 
Warblers’ Voices faintly. Both male and 

female sing in infancy, 
but the warble of the male is unbroken and 
continuous, while that of the female pauses 
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two-quart package (two for 25 
cents). 

Each large package contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 
A large package of Knox's Gela- 
tine will make two quarts (a half 
gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
53 Knox Ave., Johnastowa, N. Y. 























Attractive 
Mantels 


At more attract- 
ive prices. 


A Sample: 


oy) 00% factory 
7 for this 
“outfit as 
shown, Con- 
sists of mantel in 
quartered oak or 
birch, any finish, 
best enameled tile 
hearth and facing, 
and our celebrated 
20-inch Zero grate, in best plated finish, with 
summer front. Mantel is 6 feet 10 inches high, 
5 feet wide, and has 18x40 French Beveled 
Mirror. Our new 64-page catalogue, 10x14 
inches, showing more than 50 designs on which 
we pay the freight, sent free, if you mention the 
number of mantels you will need and when 
ready to buy. 


KING MANTEL COMPANY 
626 Gay Street Knoxville, Tenn. 


THIS FOUNTAIN 
MUCILAGE BRUSH F; R E E ! 
Send the name of a Stationer, Druggist, 


or Photo Supply Dealer who does 
not sell the 

Weis Brush Tube 
of Library Paste, with two 
2-cent ome to cover mailing 
cost, and we will forward free 
a sample of this 


























PEERLE. 
PACKAGE OF PASTE 


Perfect for mounting Photos. 
Write at once. 


137 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. 





Choice Palms, Ferns, Tropical 
Fruits ; apne yer "Aquitic, 
pa eng and sae r soe 
Bam rest a 
best stock in ‘the South, Our 
naturally grow nplants greatly 
excel Northern weak hot- 
house stock and succeed uni- 
versally, being hardy and 
vigorous. Send for compe 
descriptive catalogue, nic 
illustrated.|S; ialndvantages 
in cheap pa ching mapers o 
Nehtest weight, and low rates by es | and freight 
large discounts to cash buyers, Mailing large lants 
a successful specialty. Write for catalogue /o-day / 
REASONER BRO8,, Oneco, Florida 


learn to Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 
BY M Y Bate AIL ie powepepers, 
Classes valso in N N. Y. PRACTICAL 














rea- 
sonable terms, well-known teach- 
ers. Write for free catalogue or call. 
N. ¥. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114 West 84th St., New York 
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te at intervals. In this way the amateur may 
tell the females from the males even at so 
early an age. They make this faint warbling 
when standing sleepily on the perch, and one 
may start them at it by rubbing a wet cork 
on the mouth of a bottle, or by making any 
sort of scraping sound, as with a knife and 


9- Fountain 


Yes, the Parker “Lucky Curve’ ’e: 


Is a Really Good Pen. It is a pen so good that those who buy it say a pleasant word in its behalf to their friends. We try to 
make our pens good enough to deserve the kind words of recommendation. We make them the best we know how. 


fork. ; : : Have you thought of buying a Parker “Lucky Curve” some time, when the “favorable opportunity” is presented? Here is 
Female canaries, being non-singers, have the opportunity. Do you not know you have missed a great deal of genuine comfort by delaying your purchase? Nearly 7000 
y little market value, but a really good mother of the best dealers sell the Parker Pen. Perhaps it is sold right in your own city. Write us and we will tell you, If it is not, 


we shall be pleased to fill your order direct from the factory. 
Remember, this is the pen that has these valuable patented improvements ; the “Lucky Curve” feed, Anti-Break cap, Spring 
Lock instead of old-fashioned screw. No other pen is so good, because no other pen can use these improvements. 


Cuts about % size 


- e This is the cheapest Jointless Fountain Pen we make. It is a splendid pen for the money, and is just the thing for the 
school boy or school girl. It is so simple and strong that it can hardly be gotten out of order. If you want to send a thrill 
0. 9 rice, e e of ee through ‘that boy" or “that girl’’ you can do it with a Parker No. 018. Not quite so large as the next size, 


but it is good and fully warranted, 


bird is of such worth to the breeder that he 
ought, mot to be willing to sell her for her 
t weight in gold. 

By the term ‘° good mother ’’ is meant a fe- 
male that takes first-rate care of her offspring 
and feeds them faithfully.. It is a fact both 
interesting and curious that-once in a while 
a female canary turns out to be a very fine 
singer indeed. 

To train the voices of the young ones, a 
fine singer should be placed in the room with 
them, and such is their power of imitation 
that in four to six months they may be 
expected to be accomplished vocalists. A 
canary can be taught to imitate almost any 
sound if the instruction is conveyed when it 
is young enough. It may be taught to sing a 
tune, such as A Life on the Ocean Wave, or 
even to speak a few words, by repeatedly 
) saying them in falsetto. A little instrument 
} called a ‘‘ bird-organ,’’ which is played by 
turning a crank, is sometimes used to much 
advantage for training canaries, though it 
does not attempt to imitate the bird voice. 

A pair of canaries may be expected to pro- 
duce three broods of young ones in a season, 
and some hens will raise four broods. 
Breeders sometimes rear the birds in avia- 
: ries, putting a lot of them together in a room, 
but a serious objection to this method is that 
the males are apt to fight, while exceptionally 
t- combative females often make trouble. Of 
course, such breeding is indiscriminate, giv- 
ing no opportunities for improvement of vari- 
eties by selection of mates. 
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e This fs indeed a popular pen, and probably two of these pens are sold to every one of the other styles. For the money, we 
think it is the most generous value of any pen we offer. It lb gee enough for school boy or school master — or any one else. 
rice e e@ it can be had in fine, medium, coarse, or stub point, as desire This style can be supplied with t gold gs 
9 b on barrel for $1 extra; or §3.50 for gold mounted Ko. 020. 
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No. 
No. 


e For those who have a little more money to spare, the No, 023 will richly repay them in extra satisfaction. The nice, springy 
023 Price 3 00 touch, the different “ feel" a larger pen affords, are posneehiek difficuit to describe, but they exist just the same, as every 
+ * good writer will tell you. No. 023 has a large size No. 8 gold pen of the finest quality. 
® Not illustrated for lack of space. Much larger than the No. 028. Has No. 4gold pen. Same descriy omg ag to the No. 023 
will apply to the No. 024, only to a much greater degree. This style also furnished with Manifold Pen, for Physicians’ use. 
rice e e For writing presc riptions. the busy physician will find this pen a boon. With one writing, by using a sheet of carbon paper, 
9 9 both an original and duplicate copy are made. 
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Is next to the largest size pen we manufacture. Only one size la is made — No. 026, price, $6.00, which we cannot illus- 


. trate on account of lack of space. This is indeed a grand pen. feeling of real ales this pen affords when in ‘the 
0 rice hand of the writer, the beautiful, large, shining, PAS peony has won for it the name of the “ professional man's pen.” Fully 
e 9 9 as many pens of this styie are, however, sold to other than professional people. Large as it is, it is one of the most easy 
and restful pens with which to write. For Las. brother, or husband, this pen would make a present that would last a lifetime, and afford a never- -ending source of pleasure. 





In ordering direct, be sure and state catalogue number, style of point, whether fine, medium, coarse or stub. Booklet free. 
Old style Screw Joint Pens, $1.00 and $1.50. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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s The Secret of A breeding-room for 
. + ot canaries ought to be 
: Raising the kept as quiet as possible, 





r Red Canary and should be free from a 
b drafts, as well as well | 
: ventilated. Also, it should be comfortably | 
dj warm in winter. Drafts are fatal to the | 





h birds, and many a lady’s pet gets its death 
' from being hung up in a window —a favorite 
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; mode of giving a canary fresh air. For | 

h sick canaries a little hemp-seed is good. It | 

. should be put in a separate dish, for other- | Best-in-the-world Sample-copies-free 
n wise everything else will be thrown out in | 


order to get at it. Water should be renewed 
twice a day, and a bath ought to be fur- 
nished at least every other day in summer 
. and winter. Sweet apple is always whole- 
— some food, and care should be taken to 
! break the cuttle bone occasionally. When 
a 


| Magnificently 
| Illustrated ++ 
Bright: Clean 
& Interesting 


DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO. 
36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 








one sees the female bird partaking of the 
cuttle at about seven o’clock in the evening, 
it may usually be taken for granted that she 
will lay an egg on the following morning —a 
bit of fancier’s lore which may be useful. 
f It is astonishing how little is known in this 
y country about canaries. In Europe there is a 
iy widespread popular interest in the subject, 
and periodical shows of these birds are held, 
just as we have poultry shows. Ih England 
has been evolved the brilliant red canary, 
which was long a mystery. Breeders not in 



































the secret thought at first that specimens of 
the kind were dyed, and protested against 
- the award of prizes to them at exhibitions, HIS story relates the interesting history of the 
3, even going so far as to pluck their feathers 
al surreptitiously and have analyses made. trade-mark of the Northern Pacific Railway. 
cs Eventually, however, it was ascertained that A 5 
nd the par wae ‘eeeanede by Seem, $e, WN The original emblem is a very ancient Chinese one 
ur with cayerine pepper. 
y The German canaries, though not bred for of peculiar meaning and deep significance to the 
." color or shape, and consequently unornamen- 4 
4 tal in appearance, are the finest songsters in Orientalist. It is, as well, strangely caisidkchisaah as a ety AB 
ly } the world. The chief industry of the village thne is. good # 
* cf Andreasberg, in the Hartz Mountains, is trade-mark for a transcontinental transpor- time to use 
tj the propagation of an exceptional strain of 
ts the birds, which sing as no other canaries tation company. The device, in its many 
can sing. Their notes are originally obtained 3 i F 
- by placing nightingales and other song birds varieties, is finely illustrated in colors. 
in the breeding-rooms, the most promising ‘They give a light 
pupils being selected for the training. After SEND Six CENTS for the book—ready May Ist—to that's rich and bell 
three or four seasons a canary, thus in- Ag. 1P i ; n o odor. 
4 trig ibd, de paste tae: thin oaieietas et: Sneha Sear S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn bas Sold 
and is used to train young beginners. 
Canaries, which were originally green and 
=] gray in color, were native to the islands 





from which they take their name, and were 
first taken to England on ships plying . 
between English ports and the south of Physical Perfection Ta ace oo tak WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD 


F ay ad hi k have been derived ; 
‘umber of dine write, Sach a ace raatet aacrtt || Cergymen Wanted <:*/:°: || Brass Band 


a number of distinct varieties, such as the 
oe to develop your body to the ideal Temperance Life. No time requi 


Crested, the Green, the Lizard, which jmi- cection. Sent for” 10” cents in DRUMS, 
tates the reptile in its variegated markings, pe or FIFTH duties. Profitable. Must carry a Dolley @9000 to Schad Sten. Davy tea el pecan 
and the Belgian, which has a strange hump- Ark ae OF a BHYSICAL tore i yg tn rena rt new 80-pp. Catalogue 44, Mailed Free. 

backed appearance. Ne 3 Se ; ive shea ‘The Rudolph Warlitzer Co., 172 B. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 










































Rubber Brownies a 


These Amusing Little Fellows Created in 
Fine Red Rubber 


‘An Entertaining Toy. tcteme se “Stenci 


Rookease or Mantel 
Ornament. 


MASc one 
MrarAce 





Height of ligures, 6 inches. 
10 in a Set, $5.00; or Sold Singly at 50c. each. 
Send for Our Catalog of Fine Rubber Toys. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 




















VITALITY is as essential to a bicycle tire as to 


the human frame —the entire value 
of a wheel depends upon it. G & J TIRES live longer, 
ride easier, are safer and more easily mended than any 
other tire made. G & 4 TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 






























THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you 


Absolute Comfort and 
Pleasure in Cycling 
Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. 
cu on hills, A luxury 
on the level. 
You Ride 50 Miles, but 
Pedal only 35 Miles 
satisfied riders last 
Sold hy all dealers. 
Kooklet Free 


ECLIPSE 
Second Ave. 





1 
year, 


MFG. CO. 
Elmira, N.Y. 














Live Better 
Save More 


After all, it is these two things for 
which all men are striving. It is the 
big idea that goes to bed with us all. 
Most men fail in both. Our plan is 
simple, safe and very restful. Cannot 
fail to bring both results. 


Write us for (free) booklet. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Publick Occurrences— 


Wonderful Increase in Libraries 


During the past twenty years the number 
of public libraries in the United States has 
more than doubled. There are now almost, 
if not quite, five thousand, and they possess 
about forty million volumes. 

Easily first is the Boston Public Library, 
the largest public library for free circulation 
in the world, housed in one of the finest and 
most artistic public buildings in the country, 
** Built by the People and Dedicated to the 
Advancement of Learning.’’ When this 
institution was first opened to the public it 
had less than 10,000 books; to-day the num- 
ber reaches about 700,000, and includes a 
dozen special libraries, and large branches 
which enable the million people in and 
around Boston to enjoy the best and latest 
literature without a cent of cost. Art, archi- 
tecture and enlightened munificence have 
combined to make it the greatest enterprise 
of its kind in existence. 

Its influences have spread. It has not only 
placed books in the hands of the people, but 
it has educated librarians, so that when the 
beautiful Library of Congress, the finest 
structure in Washington, needed a real libra- 
rian to. direct its fortunes, it took Mr. 
Putnam from Boston and installed him at the 
Capital. It has invented and encouraged 
new methods, perfected a system, and done 
more than any other agency to make the 
printed treasures immediately accessible. 

Just now Mr. Andrew Carnegie is stimu- 
lating the library movement by his generous 
millions, but it is well to remember the 
excellent work that was done before he began 
his benefactions, while at the same time 
yielding to him the highest praise for his 
public spirit and his splendid gifts. 


The Example of Mr. Pratt 


About ten years ago Mr. Carnegie was the 
guest of Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, on 
the occasion of an anniversary celebration of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library. He inspected 
the institution thoroughly, and _ publicly 
declared that Mr. Pratt had solved the prob- 
lem of wise philanthropy. 

Mr. Pratt’s plan was as follows. He fur- 
nished the site and the building, capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes and costing about 
$225,000, With this he made the following 
proposition to the Mayor and City Council: 
“* The title to all the books and property is 
to be vested in the city, and I will pay to 


your honorable body $833,333.33%, making. 


$1,058, 333.33, provided the city will grant 
and create an annuity of $50,000 per annum, 
forever, payable (quarterly to the board of 
trustees for the support and maintenance of 
the library and its branches.’’ He suggested 
the handling of the money in such a way that 
before many years the debt, so far as the 
city was concerned, would be paid off. 

In order to accept this offer an enabling 
act had to be passed by the legislature and a 
popular vote had to be taken. When the 
ballots were counted it was found that a 
large number of citizens had voted against 
the acceptance of the gift on the ground that 
it would increase the tax rate. This was a 
source of much mortification to the million- 
aire, although the measure was successful by 
a large majority. 

The library has been in operation some 
fifteen years; branches have been built in 
different parts of the city, and the institution 
is now ranked second only to the public 
school system as an educational force in the 
community. The books are free to every 
one. Mr. Pratt’s predictions as to the finances 
have all come true, and the city has never 
regretted the part it played in the gift. 


Making the People Help 


Mr. Carnegie recently declared: ‘‘ How 
often have I said: ‘ Put on my tombstone not 
“* He gave this or that,’’ but ‘“ He induced 
others to give.’’’ That is the great thing.’’ 

Mr. Carnegie has developed the plan of his 
friend Mr. Pratt. He is princely in his offers, 
but in practically every case he makes the 
community (by a vote and an appropriation), 
or its citizens individually, supplement his 
plans. In one case the popular vote was 
actually against the acceptance of his gener- 
osity because the conditions would add to the 
tax rate. 

The offer of $5,200,000 to New York City 
was unprecedented, but to accept it the city 
must provide the sites and supply the main- 
tenance, the former involving between one 


and two millions of dollars and the latter 


necessitating an annual expenditure of some- | 


thing over $600,000. In order to accept the 
million dollars offered to St. Louis by Mr. 
Carnegie the city must supply the site and 
furnish $150,000 annually. Thus. Mr. 


Carnegie, in compelling the people to do | 


something if they want his millions, has 
given them something to discuss and think 
about—and they have promptly used the 
opportunity. 

Hence an avalanche of suggestions that the 
money might be better used in other direc- 
tions—for instance, for better lodging 
houses, for improved tenements, and for the 
various creature needs of the big cities. One 
critic in a leading journal went so far as to 
point out that the carrying out of the plan 
would not only add to the annual budget a 
large sum, but would exempt from taxation 


property which is now paying its full share 


of the public expenses. 


The Effect on the Old Libraries 


A few days ago in one of the largest cities 
the writer visited a free library and a sub- 
scription library, one of the oldest and most 
important in the United States. In the free 
library fully two hundred men, women, boys 
and girts were using the reading rooms and 
there was an almost continuous procession of 
persons returning and taking out books. In 
the subscription library, with much larger 
and better reading rooms, there were six vis- 
itors and in the course of twenty minutes 
only five persons came for books. These 
libraries were within four squares of each 
other. 

Not so very long ago the shares of the sub- 
scription library sold near par; recently they 
have sold as low as seventy-five per cent. 
below par. Being heavily endowed, this 
particular library will live, but in some of 
the other cities the new free libraries have 
wiped out the subscription institutions. In 
many cases the subscription libraries have 
been merged in the free libraries. 

The probability in the cities is that Mr. 
Carnegie’s gifts will not increase the number 
of libraries—they may even decrease it— 
but they will build up great central institu- 
tions with branches more imposing and more 
important and useful than the old libraries — 
another illustration of the tendency of the 
times toward consolidation and bigness. 

Wiiain the past few years a new library 
movement has been proving successful. An 
incorporated company for a definite subscrip- 
tion delivers new books at the homes of its 
subscribers. The volumes come as neatly 
and as regularly as the week’s laundry. 


New Things in Library Progress 


One of the interesting facilities in the 
Library of Congress is the transportation 
system which brings books called for as 
promptly as the machinery for changing cash 
in a department store. It saves time and 
strength, and the Twentieth Century library 
will improve upon the contrivance, and thus 
the old tired feeling that invariably came 
when waiting for a book will be no more. 

There ate all sorts of suggestions about 
cataloguing and about the division of system 
and the like, but so far experience has shown 
that the card arrangement in alphabetical 
order gives the most satisfaction. - A printed 
catalogue, like an encyclopedia, is always 
out of date, for every week hundreds of new 
books ate being printed, and what was 
accepted as fact yesterday is upset by some 
new discovery or invention to-day. 

Some of the free libraries have tried the 
experiment of special rooms for children, and 
the results have been more than satisfactory. 
This part of modern library development is 
certain of general adoption and extension. 

The latest free public iibrary is that 
formally opened last month in Newark, New 
Jersey. It cost $400,000, and it has a lecture 
room, an art gallery and a museum, and in 
addition thereto a public bicycle room, spe- 
cial arrangements for ventilating the books, 
dust drafts, book lifts, a bindery, tea rooms 
for the attendants,- cataloguing rooms, and, 
last but not least, the children’s room, with 
diminutive furniture and books suited to the 
tender ages. 

Now it is urged that even greater innova- 
tions should be tried, and it is expected that 
some of the new library branches, which are 
to be built with Mr. Carnegie’s money in New 
York, will have gymnasiums and other 
attractions and conveniences for the public. 
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The 
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Of common-sense 

in the use of flour 

was marked by the 

manufacture of 

flour from the en- 

tire wheat berry. 

Although a princi- 

pal article of diet, 

n one form or an- 
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LOUR 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 











When baked is a golden brown, and therein lies 
the secret of its Health and Strength-giving quali- 
ties. The strength of the entire wheat berry is 
retained, the indigestible husk only being rejected. 
Tf your grocer does not have it, send us his name 
and your order —we will see that you are supplied. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR POSTAL 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 



















Are the ONLY roadsters 
who have never enjoyed 
knowing the distance 
traveled. Here's the 
chance, 1 
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(The first reliable Odometer). ODOMETER 


Doubles the zest of driving. eects, and automobilists 
will tell you so—they use eed eads from the 
seat in plain figures. Acijustable stiechin fixtures to fit all 
webleien’ Our book, giving wheel ye and full information, 
free. In ordering state circumfe of wheel. 


VEEDER MFG. (0., 1 Sargeant Sireet, Hartford, Conn, 
Makers ot Odometers, Cyclometers, 
Counting Machines and Fine Castings. 
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‘“‘Always Ready 
No tinkering and fussing. “Just a turn of a 
wheel and she works.” lor perfect power for 
boats there is nothing made that in any sense 
competes with the 
Lozier Marine Gas Engine 


Our 1901 advance catalogue sent free upon request. 


THE LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY 
20 Water Street, Plattsburgh, New York 











ELECTRO-VAPOR 
LAUNCHES 


20™ CENTURY 


Will be used exclusively at the Pan American Exposition because 


they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, sea- 
worthy, safe, reliable and Fully Guaranteed. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $150 buys a Launch this year. Send 10c. for hand- 
some catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, 
etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, Racine, Wis. 
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Amateur Photographers— Money 


A CASH - ee for your ee Write for information. 
Photo Exchange, 1208 Real Est. Trust Bldg., Philada.,Pa. 
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Staging Grand Opera 


(Concluded from Page 6) 









some ruins, was a well, covered with heavy 
snow made of white cotton. The ghost of the 
murdered lover is supposed to rise from this 
well. His arrival is preceded by a rush of 
flame from its mouth. Unfortunately, the 
lycopodium torch used in creating it set fire 
to the snow, the whole carefully arranged 
drift burst into flame, and the curtain had to 
be rung down until it was extinguished. 















Packing in At the close of a perform- 
Haste for ance, before the house is 
Fi fairly emptied, the work 
Traveling of packing costumes and 
properties is in progress 

behind the curtain. This is especially the 
case on tour, when, in three hours after the 


sacl wr. ie e 
final note is sounded,-scenery and equip- 

You Hear ! ments are supposed to be aboard the special avi fi S an S 
train. The members of the company need 


When you use ; - : : 
| no verbal invitation to get aboard the special, 


Wilson’s —— Ear Drums as soon as they can leave the theatre. Mean- 
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while, the scenery is taken down, and the cos- VS, 
The only scientific sound conductors. tumes and electrical effects are packed. The 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They last one out of the theatre, I ride down on the 


fit in the ear. Doctors recommend final load. 

them. _ Thousands testify to their The next day it is the same thing over 
perfection and to benefit derived. again, busy from the moment of arrival until 
Information and book of letters from many users, free the rise of the curtain, and perhaps delayed 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO in that, for we are always in the hands of the 
: i railroad, and there are many unavoidable 














004 Trgst Halieing, Loatevitie, Ky. accidents, hot boxes, and the like. Then ° . 
once more comes the rush to the train after . Have some money Mm a Savings 
TEACHING OVER the busy time of performance and repacking. . 
280,000 STUDENTS BY MAT L This will only apply, of course, to one-night bank or have investments that are 
: a stands, for when we reach the larger towns : 
Correspondence these inconveniences do not occur. paying you but three or four per cent, WRITE 
gree PP oy donee The baggage men have the hardest time of ‘ : 
Se oen atenitean all and are worn to skin and bone by the TO US and we will show you our plan for the 
country. Rs vite fos time it is over. They are out sometimes all . : . 
par See night collecting trunks, besides being out all investment of your money where it will probably 
Salaried day delivering them, and get on an average 
pe gear four hours’ sleep; thankful, indeed, to get net you 12 per cent. per annum. 


that. The chorus singers are the happiest 
lot of Bohemians you ever saw. They lay in 
their supplies and do their cooking en route. 
eee 5 Saws ath thence When Sometimes the odors of this function are deli- it t t t 
en re keeping; . . 

writing state subject in oa lntaceated. cious, and again they are not. But the great Th U d os S eel 
internath a Behool woe of the chorus singer is getting left. This e ni € a es 

: ile Box titi, Seranton, Pa. happens often enough, notwithstanding two Cc 
ws aan net men are employed to check off every one ompany 
on the train before departure. At the last 


BaNy Rider Agents Wanted cin or Page or geen Tacage ry for a — Has been established for two years, and we have one plant which alone 
© 5B GACD Sown 80 Fike ANE ERAN sandwich or a cup of coffee, and as a result ee 7 . 
makes we have to telegraph to have them sent on cost us $250,000, but it is too small to fill the orders for JUPITER 


\\ sample 1901 Bicycle. Best 
1901 Models, $10 to $18 | the next train. The same singer is never STEEL CASTINGS 
"99 & "00 Models, bigh grade, $7 to$I2 | Jost twice. He is ever afterward the first on " 


Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam and (Civil Engi- 
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500 Second-hand Wheels the train and leaves it only to go to the The capital stock of The United States Steel Company is three 
Au snbescad mete. guaseouoyO@% | theatre. million dollars, divided into six hundred thousand shares, with a par 
half tectory. cost. We ship anywhere The most serious of these mishaps occurred val i $ a” ie h ‘= full bead aeunee ble 
Se Seereee Gnd ee ee Mee ee at New Orleans on our trip to the Pacific Coast value Of 5.00 each. very share 1s full paid a essabie. 

EARN A BICYCLE. distributing last autumn. Two of the chorus, knowing Three hundred and forty thousand shares of this stock have been 
Ceeiten te havin torte Oe Write at that the train would remain for an hour or Sita at at th dividend th nit ak 2 ee 
eae fee, ow ieee Ire a8 Reet | two, found an Italian restaurant and were so issued, and for sixteen mom S a dividen baa e€ rate 0 per cent. 

MBAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO | }0St in its enchantments that they did not per annum has been paid on the outstanding stock. 


reach Los Angeles until two days after their 





Where’s the Key ? colleagues who had journeyed on the special. The United States Steel Company has the sole right to manufac- 


You don't need to ask this ques- Their friends, their food, their sleepers and ture JUPITER STEEL CASTINGS, which are castings of the quality | 
ton if tt | their overcoats had traveled forty-eight hours of forgings, and the NEAL DUPLEX BRAKE, which is now in use | 





you lift the ee Aluminum or 


fast to waist band or pocket till ahead of them. ' 
Steel chain. By mail, 28 cents on the system of the Boston Elevated Railroad and other roads. 


ata or 1 em I . . . 
eR. with Washburme oe pore 9 ho atop yrs. To provide further capital for the enlargement of their plant, so 
AMERICAN RING CO. & ST Metropolitan I have the that they can supply the demand for Jupiter Steel Castings and to build 
Box 93, Waterbury, Conn. GOO Ought to Know book, thescore, and some- 


the Neal Duplex Brakes, the Board of Directors have authorized the 
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permanent employment at A anal Galen night ils aan wen See We will be pleased to send to those who are interested in an 

THE GRE fot berth eth Street, Siok Re, | ~The costumers go to work on my sketches, investment a full prospectus of this company, together with a record of } 
and the models of the scenes are made on the it thas be ehed in th a 
scale of half an inch, so that everything may what en accomplished in the past two years. : 

So fit exactly on completion. Great care must * 
“—.Vevee be given in all these matters to the architec- s 
} ' : ith ture, style of dress, and customs of the period The United States Steel Company 
Weel ian to be portrayed. When that is done the work Oliver and Purchase Streets, Boston, Mass. 





on the stage commences. The ballet is 
drilled in its steps and the chorus rehearsed. 
Then I take the chorus alone on the stage and 
| give the singers an idea of what they have to 
do. The principals are then rehearsed alone 
on the stage, and after that the chorus and 
principals together. After about twelve 
rehearsals to piano accompaniment, the 
orchestra, which se angel rte te 
Send for our salaried | geaitions —— alone, is added. The succeeding rehearsals 
scocalAseeeeemeyt. work. for full ensemble of principals, chorus, ballet | 
a a pent Semin J | and orchestra last from ten in. the morning 


RANKLIN H. HOUGH until four in the afternoon. Preceding these 
jetult F Sekine, D.c. full rehearsals .are rehearsals for the scenery 
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- Ne Attorney’s fee unt | and lighting and the arrangement of stage 


patent ia allowed. Write for “INVENTOR’Ss uIpR.” | Properties. At rehearsals the greatest artists 
are the most indefatigable workers. Madame 


BRICAN- say 1- Bipliate. Christine Nilsson carried her promptness in 
ugh igh-erade, DOOMS weaicx® | this direction to such extent that she believed 


ENGAGE AT ONCE. 432 Crescent Av, | it an ill omen not to begin on time. 
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for a 4 months’ trial subscription to 
he Book- Kee er 
A handsome 200-page magazine for Book-Keepers, Cashiers and Business 
Men. It will teach you BookK-Keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, 
Advertising, Short Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Banking, Business 
Pointers, Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Calculations, Etc. 
ONE of the Post’s readers want to remain where they are, to stand still and not advance, just to plod 
through life in the same old rut. They want to rise, to go ahead in the true American fashion. 
E. H. BEACH, Editor With some of you the opportunity to gain the necessary knowledge has been lacking. To win success 
now-a-days knowledge must be added to native brightness. Join THE BOOK:-KEEPER’S Army 
of 80,000 Readers who are Learning to be Successes. Each number of The Book-Keeper contains the experience of practical men 
who are successful. These men are specialists who write for no other publication. 
se Subscribers to The Book-HKeeper, who may be in doubt or difficulty, have the privilege of our advice and 
43> assistance FREE OF CHARGE. All inquiries received are turned over to our Expert Dept., where they receive 
43> careful individual attention and are answered through the columns of The Book-Keeper or by mail when desired 
SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1901 
Home Study Course in Shorthand. Short Stories for the relaxation hour, and other | Home Study in Commercial Law. 
interesting and original matter contributed by mem- 
Home Study Course in Practical Banking. bers of The Book-Keeper Literary Club. Home Study Course in Higher Accountancy. 
Home Study Course in Penmanship. Amusing Arithmetic for your entertainment. | How to Write Advertising. 
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The Book-Heeper Gem Accounting Library. American Business and Accounting Encyclopeedia. 
rm When you send 25c. for a 4 months’ trial subscription to The Book- Keeper, mention having seen this advertisement in the ‘‘ Post’’ 
Our Special Offer and we will send you FREE OF CHARGE, as a premium, a copy of Burton’s ‘‘50 Rules on Locating and Preventing Errors in 
Trial Balances ’’ (our latest labor-saving publication), the regular price of which is 25 cents. 
We Want Agents Everywhere to Solicit Subscriptions on commission. Our agents are maKing nice 
incomes working at odd hours. Send for terms. 
THE BOOK-HAEEPER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 65 Campau Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
A Bo ’S S endin Mone Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies 
y p g y YOU G ET and harness, you get the profits. The jobber 
and retailer are cut out. By dealing direct 
EVERAL thousand bright boys are, with our help, earning money outside of school with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
hours every week. The same opportunity is open to thousands of other boys. TH E PROFITS making with a, moderate profit added ; and 
We will appoint one boy in each town in the country to act as our selling agent for you take your choice from the biggest stock 
and fullest assortment. Our plan of 
The Saturday Evening Post 
To start the work we will send the first week’s supply of ten copies entirely without ong ene Selling Carriages Direct 
charge, to be sold at 5c. each. With the money thus earned the second week’s supply ‘f Price $4 
: ix - r Insures satisfaction — your money back if you are dis- 
can be purchased at the special wholesale price. satisfied. O lete ilfustrated cataloeue. shows 
To any boy who wants to earn money in this way we will send ten copies of next man "' a a Meee ‘d o rehi | h ra ne ‘ vee 
week’s issue, together with full instructions, including an illustrated booklet in which blank se a he igh-grade on oes ith'd called a ” i 
about twenty of our brightest boys tell just how they made successes. Address your ti ets and horse equipments, wi etailed descrip- 
letter to ions of each, mailed free. 
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